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BITBRATTRA, 


TO . 


Oh! breathe no more those words to me; 
I may not listen, for they bring 

Back to my mind such thoughts of thee 
Would set my dark mind wandering. 

Then breathe no more those words to me. 








Oh! breathe no more those words to me; 
Would I had listened to them never ; 
Tis vain to strive with destiny— 
I feel my sun has set for ever! 
Then breathe no more those words to me. 


Oh! breathe no more those words to me ; 

*T were cruel sure to break the slumber 
Of the tired watch who waked for thee 

Thro’ nights of storm ’twere vain to number. 
Then breathe no more those words to me. 


Oh! breathe no more those words to me; 
I’m like the bird whose wing is drooping 
When, toiling o’er the wild, dark sea, 
Sees o’er her nest the vulture stooping. 
Then breathe no more those words to me. 


Oh! breathe no more those words to me, 
Short is the day that knows no sorrow ; 

But long would seem that night to thee 
That never brought a brighter morrow. 

Then breathe no more those words to me. 


Oh! breathe no more those words to me, 

I heard them once—by thee, too, spoken ; 
But now, farewell to them and thee! 

My mind is wrecked, my spirit broken ! 
Then breathe no more those words to me. 


ELIZA. 





THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR 1836. 


This Annual is embellished with nine well executed engravings, suited to the 


worth of the bublicatiqn, and abounds with interesting tales avd light pootry, 
edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, wen calculated for the young, for whom it is in- 


tended. We give the following sprightly poetical extract, entitled 
* A SWINGING SONG.” 
By Mary Howitt. 
Merry it is on a winter's night, 
To listen to tales of elf and sprite, 
Of caves and castles so dim and old,— 
The dismallest tales that ever were told :— 
And then to laugh, and then to sing, 
You may take my word is a merry thing,— 
But ’tis merrier far to swing—to swing ! 


Down with the hoop upon the green ; 
Down with the ringing tambourine,— 
Little need we for this or for that : 
—Off with the bonnet, off with the hat, 
Away we go like birds on the wing ! 
Higher yet—higher yet ! ‘* Now for the King!” 
This is the way we swing—we swing! 
Scarcely the bough bends, Claude is so light,— 
Mount up behind him—there, that is right! 
Down bends the branch now !—swing him away ! 
Higher yet—higher yet—higher, | say ! 
Oh, what a joy itis! now let us sing, 
‘* A pear for the Queen—an apple for the King,” 
And we'll shake the old trees as we swing—we swing ! 
——— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES CONNECTED 
WITH LAYCOCK ABBEY. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

[We resume this interesting sketch from our paper of May last; Mrs. Craw- 
ford having allowed several months to elapse without taking up her pen in con- 
tinuation. Our readers will recollect that the Abbey was founded at a very 
early period by Ella, Countess of Shrewsbury, who, with her two nieces, took 
the veil, and buried themselves in the cloisters. } 


A story was current at the abbey that the apparition of a nun, all in white, 


was seen in the old avenue upon moonlight nights ; and many of the domestics | 


declared that they had frequently seen her gliding about the long galleries. — 
One night, when Mrs. Robinson, (our pastor’s wife,) was sleeping at the abbey, 
(which she was in the habit of doing, when it was wet or stormy,) and just as 
the clock had chimed the ghost’s hour of twelve, a strange mysterious noise 
sounded through the chamber. She sate up in bed; and putting back the cur- 
tains, saw by the light of the moon, shining dimly through the old casement, a 
little figure in white, couched on the hearth-stone of the antique fire-place.— 
he story of the nun immediately occurred to her mind, and though she had 
always laughed at it, her fears now began to give the colouring of probability to 
the tale. After looking atthe object of her alarm till it seemed magnified into 
twice its original size, at length, overcome by the terror, she awoke her husband. 
He also distinctly saw the apparition, and being just roused from a sound 
slumber, wondered greatly what it might mean. Determined at length to satisfy 
himself, he got up and advanced cautiously towards the fire place, when, behold, 
a large white owl, making a dismal cry, flew up the capacious chimney, where 
it had built its nest. They both laughed heartily at the fright it had occasioned, 
nothing doubting but that the nun herself evanesced in a manner exactly similar, 
and that the whole of that wonderful story had originated in some such aerial 
Visitant. 
those strange sounds and appearances which are so often heard and seen in old 
buildings, and so seldom reasonably accounted for. ‘Had the worthy curate 
gone to sleep again without ascertaining who the midnight intruder was, the tale 
of the * White Nun” whould have received a further authentication, and one 
of the best chambers in the abbey might have been appropriated solely to the 
spiders, as the suitable companions for the unquiet spirit. Lady Shrewsbury 
(as I before observed) was not in the least addicted to those superstitions so 
comtnonly ascribed to Catholics, yet a lamentable event which took place at the 
abbey gave rise to an erroneous Opinion, on my part, touching the state of mind 
in which she would meet death. Sir Walter Blount, who was with pis lady 
bee the ¢ ountess, died suddenly one day from the bursting of a blood vessel, 
pr wary re on) ae Lady Shrewsbury sent off for me to come and 
being fay the house wits , poe tg .- sunemenes degree of fear and dislike at 
slate, die end duiatics Bee 3 e wondered much that, at her age and so 
own would teeter the , . abcd rasan of death, and thought how painful her 
ccoming contiensalia ane we P y of a girl in her teens cannot amalgamate 
0 a sine,” thera > 4 x $ aot till my respected friend died “as calmly 

, a iscovered my mistake, and that the human mind (which is 


This shows the necessity of investigating, at the time, the causes of 


| all those little weaknesses that have so long held it captive. 
F There is a pleasure, though a melancholy one, in looking back to by-gone 
ays. 
Tt pleases, and it saddens too, 
Life’s rosy morning to review ; 
Of childhood’s friends, how very few 
Remain of all that once he knew ! 


The wild flowers spring where many sleep, 
And some have crossed the faithless deep, 
And all have learned what ’tis to weep 
O’er parted joys they could not keep. 


Life is indeed a camera obscura, reflecting a thousand forms and retaining 
| nothing. Bright shapes pass before us, one after another; but so evanescently 
| do they pass, that we can hardly tell one from another by any distinctive feature. 
Like the miser’s hoard, the treasures of memory are so multiplied, and so 
heterogeneously thrown together in the great storehouse of the mind, that it 
is difficuit to separate what we want from what is not wanted; and, in this 
way, my reminiscences take a more desultory form than criticism perhaps might 
think it right to tolerate. 

About the distance of a mile from the abbey stood ‘Old Lackham House,” 
the family seat of the Montagus, with whom Lady Swrewsbury kept up a more 
friendly intercourse than with any in the neighbourhood. This ancient place 
was considered one of the ons of North Wiltshire, and from its great antiquity 
and the number of curious relics it contained, was well worthy the attention of 
the antiquarian. Built in the daye of unimproved architecture and insecure 
enjoyment of property, it presented an appearance of rude grandeur, rather 
than any beauty or regular proportion. 

It stood completely embosomed in ancient woods, whose patriarchal trees 








sheltered from the wild storms of winter. The approach to Lackham was 
| through a jong avenue of aged oaks At the back of the mansion, studded 
with cottages and crowned with woods, rose the beautiful hill of Bowden. To 
| the left lay, in the blue distance, the far-famed Salisbury plain; while bounding 
| the home view Laycock abbey showed its white and time-honoured towers 
above the tree tops, and the village mill, with all its rural appendages, gave 
life and interest to the otherwise still solitude that reigned around. The classical 
| Avon, dear to song, wound its silver waters through the ample domain, giving 
beauty and fartility ta a epet where the pest might have conjured up the golcen 
visions that gave immortality to the dwellings of men. 

The great hall at Lackham was an immense cathedral-looking apartment, 
lighted by high antique casements, inaccessible to the reach of the tallest person, 
and hung round with armour. The banquetting-room, equally remarkable for 
its size, was newly-floored with the native oak of the estate in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, in honour of that monarch’s visit to Lackham, who was 
entertained there for several days, while paying his addresses to the Lady Jane 
Seymour. The chambers occupied by that Bluebeard of husbands and his at- 
tendants were not much in request with the young folk of modern times; and 
the old arched door, which conducted (as some rudely-carved letters upon it 
intimated) ‘to King Henry’s apartments,” was rarely unclosed after night fall. 
In one of these chambers stood the antique carved bedstead on which the king 
reposed ; the royal arms and those of the Lackham family were beautifully 
emblazoned on the dark polished oak at the head of the bed, and the curious 
key which gave entrance to his room was presented by George Montague, Esq. 
to the British Museum. The late Colonel Montagu, well known to the 
literary world for his works on ornithology, always slept in this apartment when 
at Lackham. The ghost stories I have heard abont old Lackham House (which 
yielded not a tittle to Laycock Abbey in legendary lore) would do very well to 
tell over a Christmas fire, to ears as greedy a3 mine once were of the marvellous 
and the horrible ; when (as I have heard my mother say) I always, as a prelude 
to the story about to be told me, put back my hair behind my ears for fear of 
loosing one word. 

There is still extant a very curious old print representing, in various com- 
partments, the preparations for the king's visit to Lackham, with the rats and 
mice running away from the house-maids, who with mop and broom are making 
all things clean and trim for the royal guest. Subjoined to the print are some 
twenty or thirty stanzas, illustrative of the subject and also giving an elaborate, 
though certainly not poetical, description of the requisites for awife. It is so 
many years since I read them, that my memory retains only three lines, in 
| which one might suppose the author to be invoking the genius or guardian spirit 
of old bachelors. 
| ‘Make her a wise and a well-tempered she, 

A little starch, yet moderately free, 
One that wont pout and frown, but smile on me.” 

How I came to remember these lines I cannot tell: but having remembered 
them, they will furnish the antiquary with a sample of the poetry of a learned 
doctor of that period. 

Never perhaps was there shown, in any family, a stronger instance of the 
mutability of fortune, than in the Montagus of Lackham, from whom are de- 
| scended the Dukes of Manchester and Earls of Sandwich. ‘Time, that setter 
up and puller down of the pride of men, has brought about great and melancho- 





| 


ly changes, since old Lackham House was levelled with the dust, to make way | t \ ; 
The thoughtless extrava- | reverse of a snow-siorm, in a short time put the edifices, the streets, and inhabi- 


for the modern mansion that now occupies its place. 


a problem of contradictions, difficult of solution to all but the Eternal propounder | St. Paul’s Cathedral. | 
of hearts) does often in its Jas¢ mortal struggle, gain a triumphant victory over taia to go to London, (his ship being then at Portsmouth,) he was refused ; and 


looked almost coeval with the venerable pile they had for so many centuries | 


When a junior officer, he asked permission of the cap- 


| repeating his request, the captain answered sharply he should not go, unless he 
| went in his boat. This was enough for pons Montagu. He soon got wheels 
| put to the boat, and actually drove up to London in it. : ; 
| Pathe late Major Frederick Montagu was a great favourite with Lady Shrews- 
bory, and when at Lackham, spent much of his time at the abbey, always carry- 
ing with him some token of her regard when he joined his regiment. He was 
| indeed the flower of his race—handsome in person, accomplished in mind, 

gentle in manners, and brave in spirit—the idol of his parents, and the pride of 
| his friends. His early fall at the fatal and sanguinary battle of Albuera, where 
| he was shot through the heart, while gallantly leading his men to the charge, 
gave rive to several tributes to his memory. One of these, as coming from the 
| pen of the justly celebrated Mrs. Hemans, will no doubt be acceptable to the 
reader. 

TO THE MEMORY OF MAJOR FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MONTAGU, 

Of the Royal Welsh Fusileers, who fell in the battle of Albuera, May 16, 1811. 


Son of renown, farewell! thine early doom 

Full many an eye shall weep, and heart deplore. 
O gallant martyr! hallow’d be thy tomb,— 

Thy bed of slumber on a foreign shore! 


Ah! never, never be that hour forgot, 

When to their home thy loved remains were berne ; 
Victorious comrades, bending o’er the spot, 

Paused from the carnage of the field to mourn. 


Closed was the combat, hushed each martial sound, 
And rising night-winds murmured o’er the plain ; 

That field of blood, where thousands lay around, 
In deep repose, the slumb’ring and the slain. 


*T was at that solemn hour thy form was laid, 
Lov’d son of Albion, inthe soldier's grave : 
By martial hands thy funeral rites were paid, 
-On the low death-bed of the slaughtered brave. 


No more shall glory’s thrilling voice avail, 
To fire thine eye, or animate thy breast ; 

Nor the rude war-note, rushing on the gale, 
Break the deep stillness of thy sacred rest. 
How oft, while conquest bids her clarions swell, 

The exulting pwan, or the choral strain ; 
On thee, loved Montagu! shall memory dwell, 
*Midst the pale dead, on Albuera's plain. 


Thy Lion flag, Britannia, proudly rear! 

Wave in thy helmet victory’s towering plume! 
Yet join affection in her sacred tear, 

For worth and valour, lost in manhood’s bloom. 

The fellowing stanzas, written by a brother officer, ‘‘ were dictated on the 
field of battle; and appeal to the feelings from their simplicity, which seems 
to guarantee the sincerity of the writer. The Editor will, no doubt, however, 
give preference to those by Mrs. Hemans. 

ON THE BURIAL OF MAJOR MONTAGU. 


Mournfully an anxious train 

Seek, on the ensanguined plain, 

Strew’d with many a hero slain, 
The chief they love. 

Mournfully the corse they bear, 

Mournfully the rites prepare, 

And mournful pour the warrior’s prayer, 
To saints above. 


Gallant friends, with sighs around, 

Consecrate th’ unballow’d ground, 

And ’dew with tears the humble mound, 
That marks his tomb. 

Peacefully his ashes sleep, 

Far from those, across the deep, 

Who many a day will keenly weep 
His early doom. 
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As a beauteous opening flower, 

Flourishes but one short hour, 

Nipp’d by death's relentless power, 
His days were few : 

Yet bravely on the field he fell ; 

Fame and victory rang bis knell, 

When comrades bade the last farewell 
To Montagu. 


—>— 

ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZTNA. 
During my residence in Messina, one of the most remarkable eruptions of 
Etna, which have occurred for many years, took place. Notice of the event 
was given in Messina by the fall of a copious shower of ashes, which, the very 





gance of youth, and the unwise conduct of mature age, caused the estates to be | tants, who happened to be out of doors, into a general mourning. The white 


thrown into chancery; and the youthful heir of Lackham, when he now visits 
the home of his fathers, cannot but execrate, in bitterness of spirit, the se/fish- 
ness and rapacity of those vultures of the land, who during a suit of twenty-five 
years continuance, have reduced the rental of one of the most flourishing fami- 
lies in the county to comparative insignificance. I, myself, can remember, when 
a long day might have been well employed, in investigating the old chests that 
were filled with the costume of different centuries; many articles of the dress 
of each generation for some hundreds of years having been carefully stored up 
and preserved by the family, and being in a state of excellent preservation at 
the time I saw them. Several of the relics were most costly, such as the dress 
gloves of the knights, half way up the arm, (as you see them in old portraits,) 
finely embroidered and studded with pearls; shirts, worked at the breast and 
collar in gold and silver, and some for mourning in black embroidery ; and fine 
cambric stockings, (with point clocks,) which would not suit the present indeli- 
cate fashion of short petticoats, as it was impussible to make a nice fit of cam- 
bric. Some of the trinkets also were very curions; the forehead-drops. ear- 
rings, and thumb-rings, looking more like blacksmith’s than goldsmith’s work. 
There was a massive service of plate, the gift of Queen Anne, with the royal 
arms upon it, even to the silver saucepans, covers, and wash-hand basins; and 
amongst the rest of the Lackham curiosities, was a large collection of MS. let- 
ters of the great Duke of Marlborough, above a hundred in number, written 
during his campaign, to one of the family ; with some from Queen Anne, in her 
own handwriting. But now all these mementos of an ancient house have 
passed into other hands. The fine old woods have been cut down, and the 
monuments in the village church alone remain, to tell the tale of other days. I 


| vestments of the belles, the gay uniforms of the militaty, with the more sober 

| dresses of the bourgeois, all soon assumed the same sombre hue. To a stran- 
ger, this might appear as extraordinary as Livy’s showers of blood and stones ; 
but the natives did not long allow us to contemplate the phenomena as a prodigy, 

| by explaining the cause. Messina lies about fifty miles from the mountain ; but 

| these ashes are often conveyed by the wind to more than double that distance. 
The Herman chain, which rans behind Messina, rising to a height of upwards of 
three thonsand tive hundred feet, of course intercepts all view of Avtna from 
that town. Towards evening the heavens began to present a fiery appearance 
on that side, and when dark, the whole atmosphere seemed one vast sheet of 
distant flame. At this time we were ignorant of the extent and nature of the 
eruption. 

As it was uncertain how long it might continue, we left Messina next morn- 
| ing. mounted on good horses, and accompanied by two mules carrying provisions 
| and other conveniences, a precaution very necessary in Sicily. By the tine we 
reached Scaletta, a village distant about twelve miles from Messina, the sun 
had mitigated the freshness of the morning air, and the sea breeze had already 
rendered our appetites craving; but we preferred pushing on to Fiume di Nisi, 
where, in a wretched fundace, we knew we should find delicious wire, and proba- 
bly a good dish of fish; at any rate, we might depend on an omelet, the only ar- 
ticle on which travellers in this country can securely rely. 

Three miles from Fiume di Nisi is the Savoca, and the remains of an ancient 


| castle of the same name, built together with the strong hold of Pentefur, by 


remember a lady, who visited at the abbey, used to say, that “‘ the monuments | 


of the Montagu family ought to have curtains over them.” 
of warriors ; and their tombs, therefore, chiefly recorded untimely though glo- 
rious deaths. A laughable anecdote is related 
, Montagu, father of the present Sir George Montagu, and the gallant Captain | 


They were a race | : 
| were obliged to alight and lead our horses up the steep ascent with the utmost 
of one of them, the late Admiral | 


James Montagu, to whose memory the nation erected a splendid monument in | 
| j 


Count Roger, the gallant deliverer of Sicily from the Moslem yoke, who col- 
lected the inhabitants of several Saracen villages for that purpose. Lucadi and 
Tagliara succeed, with the ancient and remarkable fortress of Forza, erected 
also by the Norman conqueror, ona rock so precipitous and rugged, that we 


caution. The road runs along a perpendicular precipice of several hundred feet ; 
and it is to be feared lest the animal, stumbling and unable to recover itself, 
should roll over into the abyss beneath, as has more than once happened on thi¢ 
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spot. At night and in windy weather the passage must be truly dreadful if not 
i ! e. , 

mm Bot = I passed this spot on the present occasion, a carriageable road has 
been formed. which extends from Messina to Syraeuse. The rock having = 
cut through, the above-mentioned passage is no longer frequented. Forza otands 
on the cape St. Alessio, the ancient Promontorinm Argennum. The sneees 
from the neighbouring heights is indescribably beautiful, and having ascen 
them for the purpose, we here had the first view of the object of our excursion. 
The eruption was now visible in an immense volume of dense smoke riving - 
the clouds, and, notwithstanding the clearness of the day, and the brightness 0 
the sun, giving the heavens in that part the appearance of night, and completely 
veiling the lofty summit of tna. The effect was most surprising ; the exces- 
sive splendour on this side contrasted with the awful obscurity on the other, 
seemed as if night and day were striving for mastery, and having broken 
through the neutral bounds of twilight, were contending abruptly face to face 
for the dominion of the island. The explosions of the mountain were dis- 
tinctly heard, and even at this distance the earth trembled sensibly under our 
a us lay the beautiful plains at the foot of tna romantically interspersed 
with rivers, rocks, villages, and forests. In front rose the mountain of Taor- 
mina, which our hurry to be at the scene of the eruption did not permit us to 
visit at this time. It is very high: the almost inaccessible town of Mola, which 
rises immediately above it, is one of the strong places which Sicily so frequently 
presents to the military eye. Next to the classic recollections induced by travel- 
ling in this country, I am interested in its peculiar natural strength ; nearly every 
hill presents an almost inacessible position ; nor is it io be wondered at that this 
island has been in all ages the scene of such obstinate and lengthened contests : 
every inch may be, indeed has been, disputed and defended with success. I am 
partial to the ancient mode of warfare, nor am I by any means certain that the 
modern system is so superior as is generally supposed. Most of the small towns 
and villages on the coast are built on the sides or summits of lofty hills. These 
are not generally of a very ancient date, but were erected during the middle 
ages, when the fertile shores of Sicily offered a rich aud easy prize to every de- 
predator ; it was dangerous to dwell in the plain, except in fortified and populous 
cities, capable of resisting a sudden assault. These towering situations offered, 
in those troubled periods, a ready defence and secure abode, being generally ac- 
cessible even to the natives by only a single narrow foot-path, easily maintained 
against superior numbers. The inhabitants have now descended into the vales, 
and the lofty dwellings of their ancestors are, for the most part, either deserted 
or thinly peopled, though even till very lately, the occasional visits of the Alge- 
rines or Tunisians still swept away, without distinction, every thing that could be 
conveyed on board. Semetimes the whole population of a village was thus car- 
ried into slavery, who might well regret the cloud-encircled habitations of their 
forefathers. ‘The watch-towers, formerly used to alarm the country on the 
de-cent of pirates or enemies, still exist at intervals along the coast. The Mu- 
niuffo falls into the bay of San Nicolao, near Cape St. Alessio ; the rocks in the 
vicinity contain quarries of a variegated marble, much esteemed by the ancients, 
who termed it tauromenitan. 

St. Alessio is five miles from Taormina, and the passage I have above described 
was, according to Cluverius, the fauces tauromenitane. 

It was four o'clock before we reached Giardini, a pleasant village at the foot 
of the mountain of Taormina, or Mount Toro. We rode up to the door of the 
only house of reception in the place, and loudly invoked alternately Boniface 
and his respectable satellites, the waiter and hostler, but in vain; no one made 
his appearance ; whilst a group of villagers stood gazing at us with an air of 
vacant surprise, without offering us the least assistance or information, until one 
of them, in reply to my question of where was the locandiere, asked me if I 
wanted the captain. ‘The captain!” I rejoined in astonishment, “ is not this 
the inn?’ when my informant acquainted me, that the master of the house was 
also Capitano di Giustezia, or chief magistrate of the village, who was far too 
great a man to take the least notice of his customers, whom he always left to 
shift for themselves. [I afterwards found that, on entering on his double occu- 
pation ef innkeeper and justice, he had abandoned a third, which was no less | 
than the command of a band of robbers, in which capacity he had long infested | 
the country, committing divers enormities, and setting the myrmidons of justice 
at detiance. Unable to suppress him by force, the government had wisely en- 
tered into treaty with him; like many other great men, he was unable to resist a | 
bribe. | 

On receiving a handsome consideration, he was contented to disband his | 
followers, and to sit down in an honourable retirement, enjoying the fruits of | 
his honest labour, ‘cum otio et dignitate,”’ and administering justice to the 
good people of Giardini, instead of plundering them, or cutting their throats. — 
He soon after made his appearance, and having politely welcomed us to his 
house, instead of, as is the custom in other countries, inquiring our commands, 
he, with a magisterial air, put a variety of questions to us, such as, whether we 
were really Englishmen—if we were married—how old we were—where we 
were going’ He seemed particularly surprised to hear that we were on our! 
way to visit the eruption of Mongibello, the present appellation of Ztna. We | 
were very passably lodged and treated by our host, but we had reason in the 
morning to remark that he seemed to understand his three professions all equally | 
well, and to make them all equally productive. If his gains on the road, and in 
court, correspond with those of his inn, he is in a fair way of advancing his | 
fortune, and of becoming even a greater man than he is at present 

We were soon on the beach, and galloping over the sand, on which at a short | 
distance from the village is a rude statue of some protecting saint, the object | 
of peculiar veneration to peasants of the district. Farther on runs into the | 
sea a promontory of lava, perhaps the most extensive torrent which has flowed 
from the mountain. On this point is an old town called Castel Schiso, built, | 
according to Fazzello, on the site of ancient Naxos, though Cluverius places | 
that town at a distance of five miles from Taurmina, and supposes that it was 
the Portus Tauromenitorum, which originally stood on this spot, where coins 
and other remains of antiquity are still often discovered. Naxos waa remarka- 
ble as being the first city founded by the Greeks in Sicily. It was built by 
Theocles and a party of Chalcideans, from Eubcea, in the first year of the | 
seventh Olympiad, or seven hundred and thirty-six years B. c., in pursuance of 
the directions of the Delphic oracle, which commanded the Greeks to send 
colonies to Sicily, in remembrance of which the Naxians erected a celebrated 
tempie to Apollo Archagetes, or the leader. 

Naxos does not appear to have been a place of much importance ; its founder, 
Theocles. soon abandoned it, to build the city of Catania, finding the air of the 
place very unwholesome, on account of the many streams, which descending 
from tna became stagnant in the neighbourhood. The country is still marshy, 
and infected by the malaria, the curse of most warm climates. Naxos stood | 
three hundred and thirty-three years, and was destroyed by Dionysius the Elder 
in the second year of the fourteenth Olympiad. The inhabitants who survived 
its ruin, settled on Mount Taurus, and founded there the city of Tauromenium. 

A stream of Java stopped our further course along the shore, and we turned 
into the plains at the foot of AZtna. According to Spallanzani the real eruptions | 
of Etna commence at about thirty-seven miles from Messina. After they 
once begin, the shore is entirely formed by lavas, which proceed in a right line 
from the mountain; many of these torrents have been broken by the violent 
and continued shocks of the waves, and exhibited the various stratifications | 
and different epochs at which they have flowed by the coatings of vegetable | 
earth, more or less thick between the strata: all these are similar with | 
respect to their base, which is horn stone, and all contain within them feltspar 
crystals. 

I have endeavoured, in other parts, to give some idea of the scenery of dif- 
ferent places; I have even presumed to attempt a description of the magnifi- 
cent view which presents itself from the summit of the Antenna Marc, but it 
is impossible for words to give an adequate idea of the earthly clysium we 
were now traversing, and which I have so often visited since with increased 
delight. It contains every apecies of beauty; the soft, the sublime, the | 
pleasing, the terrible, the luxuriant, the romantic, are all united to form the | 
most delightful prospect eyes ever beheld. A soil so fertile as to yield its fruits 
almost spontaneously, is covered with a vast variety of the most beautiful shrubs 
and fragraut flowers, over which gracefully tower the most useful and magnificent | 
trees, the oak, the beach, the chesnut, the mulberry, the orange, with numberless 
others ; whilst corn, the vine, and the olive, all grow promiscuously together. 

Through this delicious plain meander transparent streams, and pour foaming 
along, impetuous torrents, which have worn a course for themselves many feet 
deep in their beds of rock and lava. Around are hills of all heights, some 
sloping their verdant sides gradually into the plain, others descending almost 
perpendicularly, and presenting appalling precipices, from the edges of which 
villages, castles, or at times grey ruins of ancient days, look down on the paradise 
below. Behind was Monnt Ton, crowned by the City of Taormina; before us 
extended the plain to the blue hills in the distance ; on our left projected into 
the sea natural capes and rugged promontories of lava, the former surmounted 
with luxuriant vegetation, the latter presenting still a black and terrific aspect. 
Tocomplete the grandeur of the scene, on our right soared Aina into the 
clouds, discovering to us at intervals its lofty snow-covered surcmit, when the 
breeze for a moment dispelled the dense veil of smoke, which, rising in immense 
vo'umes from the furnace in its side, concegled it from our observation. Add 

to all this, the tremendous and never-ceasing explosions of the eruptien, which 
rolled like subterranean thunder under our feet, and shook the ground over 
which we passed wit! an unremitting earthquake. 

The Cantara is one of the principal Sicilian rivers; it hes its source in a 
mountain between Tra Castagne and Randazzo. It runs along the eastern base 
of Mount AZtna, and washes the walls of Randazzo, becoming a considerable 
stream by the addition of the Rocella, the Mojo, and the Francavilla ; after- 





| 





| effect and sublimity to the scene. 


wards it assumes the Saracenic appellation of the Cantara or Alcontara. The 
Sicilian rivers have often a different name at their mouth than that by which 
they are distinguished at their source; thus the Erineus, now the Miranda, in 
the intertor, is styled the Fiume di Noto. The banks of the Cantara are 
adorned with abundance of fine plane trees. It,, however, yields in beauty to 
the Asines, which runs at the distance of a mile, aud is now called the Fiume 
Freddo, a name which it well merits, as its waters arc more gelid than those of 
the neighbouring rivers. It is one of the most delightful of the Sicilian streams. 
Fazzello terms it the Acis, and on account of classical recoilections, | have 
done the same in my Sicilian fragment, but I fear there is no resisting the 
crowd of authorities brought forward by Cluverius, who is conclusive, and 
convicts honest Tommaso of error in this, as in several other instances. The 
Fiume Freddo has worn itself a bed to a considerable depth ; itis rapid, limpid, 
and élear as crystal: the banks are everywhere clothed with a profusion of 
aromatic herbs and flowers ; altogether, it is one of the most beautiful streams 
I ever beheld. ; 

We reached Giarre, a very neat small town, about eleven o'clock; after re- 
freshing ourselves we lost not a moment in hiring mules and a guide to accom- 
pany us to the scene of the eruption, which was distant about eight miles from 
Giarre. ‘The present, they told us, was greater than any recollected by the old- 
est people living; the lava was making a frightful progress, and had already 
reached the cultivated parts of the mountain; it was fortunate, they added, that 
its direction was not towards Giarre, as from the rapidity with which it was ad- 
vancing, there was little doubt but that it would, in that case, have destroyed the 
town, the streets of which the day before had been covered to the depth of two 
feet with ashes, which having been swept into heaps, were there to assure us 
that there was little or no exaggeration in the assertion. The wind being at 
this time ina contrary direction there was no fall. The ashes are driven into 
the air in large quantities only at the commencement of the eruption, when the 
volcanic fire, forcing its way upwards, converts the incumbent strata into ashes, 
and by the force of the explosion projects them te a surprising height, from 
whence they are transported by the wind toa distance of sixty, eighty, or even 
one hundred miles. é 

As we left Giarre, and proceeded towards the site of the eruption, the explo- 
sion of the mountain became terrific ; at every shock the earth trembled under- 
neath us, and the hollow sound which followed every step of our animals fully con- 
vinced us of the fiery and unfathomable gulf on the vaulted roof of which we 
trode, and which might perhaps suddenly fall, forming some dreadful chasme to 
swallow us, or might burst forth in a deluge of fire to consume us: such thoughts 
and contemplations might, in a scene and at a time like the present, occur almost 
involuntarily, but there is probably less chance of such events during an eruption 
than when the mountain is externally in a state of quietude, as the fires having 
already opened themselves a vent, are necessarily less active in other parts. Yet 
though there may be little real danger, still there is something excessively 
awful in such situations, nor could we deem ourselves altogether secure when 
we felt the ground shake, and heard the slow majestic peal of the subterranean 
thunder as it rolled solemnly under our feet. 

The country through which our ascént lay, though different in its aspect, was 
nothing inferior in peculiar beauty to the plains below. All the softer graces 
of the scene were fled, but the grand and terrible had acquired redoubled sublimi- 
ty. The lofty and rugged precipices, on the ridges of which we passed, were 
no longer separated by wide and fertile vales, but bydeep and narrow ravines, 
formed in all probability and to all appearance by the fercible and abrupt divulsion 
of parts which were once united : the corresponding indents and projections of 
the sides create and authorize this opinion. Towards the bottom of these terrific 
chasms generally descended a rapid torrent, occasionally converted, as the decli- 
vity became steeper, into an inpetuous cataract, the white foam of which con- 
trasted with the black banks of ashes which covered all around to the depth of 
several feet recalled to my recollection the description of Acheron and Cocytus 
with their black and pitchy banks. 

Nine via Tartarei que fert Acherontis ad undas, 
Turbidus hic ceno, vastaque voragine gurges 
stuat, atque omnem Cocyto eructat arenam. 

Sometimes these streams have worn a narrow bed for themselves of several 
feet deep in the solid lava; whence Count Borch’s conjectures relative to the 
age ofthe mountain. We continued to ascend through immense forests of lofty 
oaks and chestnuts, which rose on all sides and served torelieve the eye from 
the melancholy effect produced.by the ashes. 

The present eruption had taken place in the lower part of the woody region. 
As we followed our guide with much caution down a descent which ran along 
the edge of a frightful precipice, we were surprised at the sight of fire issuing, 


aa it anneared. from the ground. and from the side of a height directly in front 
of us, et a distance of not more than thirty yards. We imagined the mountain 


was about to make an exhibition of which we had little inclination to behold so 
near a prospect. Huge masses were seen moving on the plain or rolling down 
the above-mentioned height, exposing to our view beds of vivid fire in the gaps 
from which they were detached, which were perfectly red, though the surface 


| in other parts was of a dark iron colour. Apprehending that the guide had mis- 
| taken his path, and conducted us to some dangerous spot, we suddenly halted, 


and calling to him, inquired where we were, and what were the masses of fire 
which were rolling towards us? ‘ Questa élalava corrente,”’ he said with much 
indifference, and stopping his mule alighted.. We were now, in fact, at the very 


| foot of the stream of lava, and the appearances which had surprised us were 


occasioned by its advance. It being day the surface was of the dark colour 
above-mentioned, but as the scori# in their progress detached themselves from 
the moving mound, the fire underneath became visible ; as we approached nearer, 
the burning lava under the external coating resembled the fire of a furnace before 
the coals on the top are throughly kindled, which still retain their dark hue, al- 
though the ignited substance is distinctly visible through the interstices of the 
black crust above. The lava had, by this time, overspread the country tothe 
extent of three miles in length from its source, and half a mile in breadth, and 
was perhaps fifty feet in height, presenting the spectacle of a gigantic mound of 
moving cinders proceeding ina slow, equal, and majestic progression, large frag- 
ments rolling down, as it advanced, from the upper part of this mountain of in- 
flamed matter, owing to the constant impulsion from behind. These scorie as 


| they came thundering down discovered the fire beneath, having the side exposed 


to the air quite dark, whilst that detached from the body of the lava was of a 
vivid red, displaying alternately in their progress their obscure and ignited sides. 
After sufficiently observing the burning mass before us, we followed our guide up 
several very steep ascents, assisting ourselves by laying hold of the shrubs and 
brushwood through which we were obliged to make our way. Not without much 


| difficulty we, at length, attained an elevation directly overlooking the scene of 
| the eruption, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile. By this time it was 


dusk, and in this country, where there is little twilight, it soon became dark. 
We stood nearly up to our knees in ashes and scoria, which were falling all around 
us. It would be vain to attempt a description of the grandeur and sublimity of 
the scene before us. At our feet lay an extensive valley, near the centre of which 
rose a conical mount about five hundred feet in height, and perhaps three-fourths 
ofa mile in circumference ; on its summit yawned, like one of the fabled mouths 


| of hell, a vast and nearly circular opening, through which were hurled with in- 


termissions of from thirty seconds to two minutes. into the clouds with terrific 
explosions, flames, lava, and ignited rocks of incredible size to the amazi::,; height 
of at least two miles, av we calculated from the time of their descent : {rom this 


| vast elevation, at which they were visible to the inhabitants of the other side of 


the mountain, of which we had not ascended more than a third, they came down 
with frightful force and rapidity, causing the earthto shake as they reached it. 
We could see the Java boiling up to the verge of the crater, overflow, and run 
down the sides of the hill with the rapidity of water. The darkness gave new 
The stream of lava now appeared a continuous 
and enormous river of liquid fire, sometimes pouring irresistibly forward ina 
direct line, at others, rushing down heights with the violence of a torrent, and a 
little farther perhaps gently meandering, according to the sinuosities of the vales 
into which it had found its way: at times the course of some of its branches, for 
there were several, was opposed by some obstacle, such asa rock or height. which 
opposed its progress ; in this case, the lava continued to roll forward and collect 
at the base, until gradually elevating itself above the impediment and mastering 
its summit, it poured down with fury on the other side. 

As this eruption took place near the lower extremity of the woody region, the 
epectacle of forests in flames was not wanting to complete the terrible grandeur 
of the scene. Wherever woods or groves lay inthe course-of the lava. they 
were instantly involved in a blaze ; indeed, the country all around presented one 
general conflagration, and might weil bring tu the imagination the terrors of the 
last day, of which tna is no weak type. 

_ But the grandest object of the scene was the mountain formed by the erup- 
tion: we found it impossible to satiate ourselves with the view of a spectacle 
80 inconceivably sublime, which had the appearance of a vast and inexhaustible 
fountain of fire. We continued gazing with awe and admiration for upwards of 
five hours, nor were we deterred by the fall of several enormous fragments in 
our neighbourhood, until the guide, alarmed by one of large dimensions descend- 
ing nearer than the others, began to press us to depart, which we found to be 
our most prudent course, as the eruption seemed to rage with greater vivlence, 
and the ejected substances fell near us in increased quantity. We had some 
difficulty in finding our way back to the spot where we had left our mules, but 
having before we quittted the height, marked the extreme point of the lava, we 
continued in that direction, and at length, although our guide more than once 
expressed his apprehension that we were wrong, we safely reached our station 
at the foot of the torrent. 

Having unpacked our panniers and spread our table-cloth on the ground as 
near the lava as appeared safe, in order to enjoy the benefit of the heat, for we 





felt the night air excessively chill, notwithstanding our vicinity to a fire of suck 
dimensions, our appetites being sufficiently keen, owing to our long fast since 
we left Giarve, we made an excellent supper, but had scarcely finished, when a 
loud cry from the guide and the voice of the servant exclaiming ‘‘ Siamo per- 
dati, siamo perduti,” ‘we are lost, we are lost,” equally astonished and alarmed 
us. We started on our legs, and saw Fortunato, the guide, who called on us 
to escape as fast as we could, indicating the path, whilst he and the man brought 
the mules; the brushwood in the vicinity had taken fire, and, indeed, whilst we 
were inquiring the cause, the flames burst out behind us; bottles, glasses, the 
remains of the provisions, were all promiscucusly thrown into the table-cloth, 
whilst thinking only of our safety. Weran off as fast as we could, nor did we 
stop to take breath till we saw the spreading flame at a considerable distance 
behind us. Our attendants soon followed, but they told us that they had been 
obliged to blind the mules before they could induce them to move: in fact, had 
it not been for the vigilance of the guide we should inevitably have been sur- 
rounded, and a very few minutes would certainly have numbered us among the 
many victims of this implacable mountain. 

It was three o’clock in the morning before we reached Giarve, and so fatigued 
were ourselves and our beasts that we could scarcely keep on our saddles and the 
animals on their legs: and when J threw myself on my homely couch, though it 
was none of the softest, I could by no means agree with the poet that the labours 
of Hercules, of which I fancied I could now from some idea, were likely to be 
perferable to a good supper, a feather-bed, and suitable accompaniments. 

Potioris 
Herculis cerumnas credat sevosque labores, 
Et venere, et cenis, et plumis Sardanapali. 
=< 


SCRAPS FROM SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


‘“* My dear Parents,—It is with much pleasure that I write to inform you that 
our vacation will commence on Friday, the fifteenth of December next. 

“The examination will take place on the eleventh of December, at twelve 
o’clock, when Dr. Birchemall hopes for the pleasure of seeing you, and that the 
progress I have already made in the various branches of my education wil! afford 
you satisfaction ; and that hereafter, with the blessing of Divine Providence, I 
may prove an ornament to society. *T am, my dear parents, 

‘Your dutiful and affectionate son, * Aponis EvERGREEN. 

‘* Laurel House, Nov. 30, 18—.” 

Such was the missive, which, after spoiling about a dozen sheets of paper in 
the attempt, I contrived to copy in my best small hand, to the satisfaction of my 
writing-master ; and the remembrance of the task had so haunted me, that in 
pure revenge, I have written every line, which since that time I have been ob- 
liged to indite, as badly and carelessly as short-sightedness and vile pens would 
permit. Numberless printers’ devils have owed their suicides to that holiday 
letter, 

Many people have told me that they never enjoy a work until they have seen a 
portrait of the author. I am afraid I shall hardly be permitted to send the last 
engraving, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, for insertion in lieu of this paragraph, 
but a few lines, from a hand which I would were as magical as his, may serve to 
set your most obedient servant before youreyes. Have the goodness to imagine 
a person of very prepossessing appearance, of precisely the stature you consider 
most elegant, with eyes and hair of your favourite hue, and whose tout ensemble 
is rather an improvement upon the centre figure in M‘Clise’s picture of the 
‘Peacock Vow.” Look upon this being of the fancy through a rich colouring 
of favouring prejudice, and from what I am now, you will be able to conceive 
what I was at the time of writing the letter confidentially exhibited above. 

If Dr. Birchemall’s eye should meet this paper, he will hardly forgive me for 
violating the established order of reverence, and speaking of myself before him. 
But I have left the most difficult task till last ; for though, as Goldsmith says, 
an angel is soon depicted, the description of that singular composition, a man, 
requires a large expenditure of labour and patience. Yet there was a time when 
I mentally decided that I should never forget the smallest portion of my thrice 
worthy preceptor, which was, when I used to sit, after the manner of a school- 
boy, with eye steadily fixed on the magisterial chair, in order to keep guard over 
the foot, engaged with equal steadiness in kicking the shins—I beg pardon, the 
lower part of the leg, of my opposite friend. At such times the memory becomes 
a kind of camera-obscura slate, upon which is dotted down with unerring fidelity 
the minutest point of the observed object. An elaborate sketch, too, on the 
cover (flyleaf? ha! ha? you were never at school) of a Greek grammar will aid 
me. Hezekiah Birchemall, D. D. (an addition rather irreverently translated by 
his pupils) was one of those singular individuals in whom an abstract kindness 
was intimately blended with a love of individualized pain. Pour l’exemple, he 
Would appatciuthy esnjay the pleasure of heatawing o e<lvited hulidey, and with 
equal glee administer a perfectly unsolicited, if not undeserved, castigation. We 
therefore lost all desire of pleasing his reverence, being quite uncertain whether 
the lesson whose correct repetition excited a ‘* very good boy,” or the exercise 
whose blunders extracted an astounding box on the ear, was most satisfactory ; 
certainly the same unqualified grin was apparent on each occasion ; for the rest, 
Dr. Birchemall was a fat, flourishing (actually with his cane, and metaphorically 
in his rotundity) middle-aged man, with very little brown hair, and very large 
blue eyes, who was always dressed with great neatness, and who particularly 
piqued himself, as do many of his profession, upon his politeness to the ladies, 
a circumstance which invested him with peculiar fascination, when with brushed 
locks and clothes, and red bands and eyes, his pupils severally presented them- 
selves in the parlour, at the close of each half year, to the gratification of mam- 
mas and aunts, the doctor receiving cash, and the scholars kisses. It was whis- 
pered that an exchange of presents would have afforded no dis , but hush! 
here comes Mrs. Birchemall. Poor lady! she Jed but a sorry life, for she was 
too kind-hearted for a schoolmistress, though sufficiently passionate when ex- 
cited. If you did not stand still while that horrible torture, combing, was being 
performed on your head, your nose would tingle for an hour after the wrench it 
would receive from the good woman, and long after the feeling of satiety, caused 
by the raspberry cakes she bestowed to heal the suffering, had subsided. But 
we liked her exceedingly, and there could not be a greater proof of our esteem 
than the fact that the practical jokes, which we inflicted unsparingly upon the 
rest of the household, neither excepting the venerable tutor, the greasy ushers, 
nor the enormous housemaid, we never tried upon Mrs. Birchemall. Her extra 
rosy cheeks, and abundant seals and rings, however, did not escape our satirical 
notice, any more than a habit she had of coming to church long after service 
commenced, which we facetiously attributed to her misconstruction of the 
axiom * nullum tempus occurrit ecclesia.” 

But there was one other member of the family, the only daughter. Ah, Betsy 
Birchemall! she wasa beauty. Pooh! don’t twit me with schoolboy ideas, I 
tell you it was only last week I——, but I shall not tell ‘hat either; you must 
take my word for the fact. She was so kind, she was the literal goddess of Lau- 
rel House; she used to intercede so plaintively with the flogger when an exe- 
cution was threatened, and look so pityingly on the floggee when it waa narrated, 
and she used to help the potatoes so unsparingly, and mend the torn garment 
so secretly and expeditiously, that I believe we were all in love with her together. 
In fact, she exerted herself on one occasion so successfully, namely, in screen- 
ing one young graceless Frank Hastings, from punishment for an offence that 
was hever before known to have been pardoned, namely, the flinging a pillow 
out of the bedroom window in one of our nightly battles, which article was ut- 
terly spoiled before morning by a heavy shower, that the enfranchised offender, 
in the height of his gratitude, when we met in school after breakfast, stood upon 
a form, and concluded a pithy and practical address on the subject, by swearing, 
neither in a subdued voice nor with a classical oath, that the instant he attained 
the age of twenty-one, he would come to Laurel House, and marry the young 
lady—a premise not appreciated as it should have been by Dr. Birchemall. who 
reached the door as it was uttered, and who concluded an equally pithy and 
practical address on the impropriety of boys using the names of ladies at all, 
by horsing poor Frank, and impressing him, by divers applications to the back, 
shoulders, &c., with the idea that the tree of knowledge (as he termed that 
from which his weapon was made) was a second time tasted for the sake of a 
woman. 

As eighty-five letters, nearly copies of my own, had been dispersed in various 
directions by my fellow-scholars, on the eventful night of the 11th of December, 
our large school-room was as full as it could well be. Our respected friends and 
parents were placed on chairs at one end of the apartment, treble rows of forms 
ran down each side, where sat the future hopes of England, myself included, 
while, at the remaining end, a small platform was raised for the display of orato- 
rical talent which was to delight the ladies, and remind the gentlemen of Pitt, 
Burke, Kemble, Canning, or Peel, as it might happen. The large easy chair of 
Dr. Birchemall stood near this stage, in such a position that his smiles might be 
alike visible to debutant and audience, while his dignified presence, aided by the 
greasy assistants aforesaid, might check the exuberant mirth of the juste milteu. 
The ceremony of the evening, though termed an examination, was, in fact, no 
more than arecital of themes, poems, and speeches, original, extempore, and 
etudied by such of the boys as possessed ambition and nerve enough to raise 
their voices before about one hundred strangers. Boys are seldom over modest, 
and consequently the “* speakers’ list,”’ as we called it, was not very restricted 
in length. The candles, surrounded with paper frills, wrought by the fair hands 
of the blooming Betsy, blazed with lustre exprese for that night only, our 
friends settled themselves in their seats, the doctor's little signal bel! tingled for 
attention, and, at his call, a fascinating youth, with clean white collar, and trow- 
sers, tight blue jacket, and curly hair, mounted the rostrum, and, after a grace- 
ful bow, informed the audience without blush or hesitation that his 


™ name was Norval on the Grampian bills,” 








and Adonis Evergreen on Dr. Birchemail’s prize list. The silence was deep 
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and awful as the speech proceeded, your humble servant glanced at the watch, 
with its bright blue ribbon, intended as the second classical prize, which I 
foreboded was my own, and from thence to the paternal visage opposite, ex- | 
— «« But Heaven soon granted what my sire denied ; " 
which was true, my earnest petition fora new watch having been unceremo- | 
niously ridiculed by my father, even in the agonies of my parting farewell, the | 
Jast holidays. I continued, and wreaked my cherished vengeance upon a truant | 
schoolfellow, whom I hated, not for his truancy, which we all tremblingly ad- | 
mired, but for his having refused me the loan of his ** crib,” when translating a 
tough passage in the * De officiis,”” by pointing direct upon him as he sat near, | 
with the exclamation, 
** Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master ! ”’ 

The speech was soon over, and the cheers were so loud that they inspired me 
with the thirst for public approbation which 1s now manifested in my productions. 
Again I bowed, and was invested with the watch, which, by way of justifying 
my father’s predictions, I broke the same evening in a fight with ** the trembling 
coward,” who wreaked his revenge upon my bitter tongue, by planting his fists 
upon my sweet physiognomy. 

Prt being ag holidays, [had selected my oration from the play of Douglas, 
having at the time a peculiar penchant for Home,* but others were not so retir- 
ing, and boldly ventured upona flight with wings of their own construction. 
Some of these Dedali reminded me, at the time, of a paper kite, as, though they 
might have the cane behind, they were unable to pursue their course for want of 
atale. The utter paucity of ideas amofgst our theme writers was pitiable, but 
it was attended with this good effect, that the essayists, having no particular 
premises or arguments, seldom came to a very false conclusion. The following 
may perhaps be excused, for the wyiter, if he displayed no other talent, had 
certainly that of brevity. The original was presented to meas an especial mark 
of affection, and I have lately found it among some other memorials of *‘ my 
boyish days.” It wes read by Master Philemoa Figg, a promising youth of 
fourteen, on this eventful evening. The pupils being at liberty to select any aub- 
ject they chose, naturally selected none at all, hence the want of a heading. 

“ At the creation of the world there can be litile doubt to any deeply reflecting 
mind, upon taking into mature consideration the posture of affairs inthe universe 
in general, and in Great Britain in particular, thatthe arts and sciences, more 
especially those by which this great nation has been enabled at once to commence, 
achieve, and secure a succession of conquests over all parts of the globe, and 
to extend the blessings of freedom and civilization to all within its compass, 
were scarcely advanced beyond a comparatively early stage of helpless infancy. 
It must therefore be a most delightful and encouraging prospect to those who 
have at heart the interests of the rising generation, and who love, to use the 
words of the poet, which are probably not altogether strangers to the ears of 
some of those whom I have the honour of addressing on this evening—an even- 
ing when the friends of so many of us are met to enjoy that rational and satis- 
factory .” [thought I had the whole of the theme, but I find a leaf is lost, 
and can only add, that Figg was received with great plaudits, in the midst of 
which the incipient genius of Mr. Thomas H broke forth in the felicitous 
observation, that he ‘knew the whole affair to be a figment of his friend's, but 
was utterly puzzled to know what Figg meant to say.” Asa reward for the 
early commencement of the young essayist’s theme, he was presented with a 
splendid copy of Adam's Antiquities, upon which the little punster ventured his 
remark that to Figgulus, Potter's work on the same subject had been more 
suitable. 

The next youth called to the bar was my particular enemy. I am sure I shall 
not be thought quarrelsome when I say that Alfred Sidney Eustace Higgins had 
committed the unpardonable crime of thinking, and not contented with that 
offence, of communicating his thoughts to the whole school, that I, Adonis 
Evergreen, fought like a girl. I might take this as a compliment, since the female 
reform clubs and the last French revolution, but at that time I could not brook 
the speech, and retorted by hurling little Benjamin (our ruler) at the head of the 
insulter. As matter of course, we eame to single combat immediately, but were 
interrupted by the entrance of Dr. Birchemall, who, upon hearing the cause of 
dispute, considered, with Gay's shepherd umpire, that 

‘* An oaken staff each merited for his pains.” 
and more than that, gave us our desert impromptu. The feud was never staunched, 
and I sat, on the present occasion, as fully prepared to hiss the performance as 
was ever a theatrical critic who had been forced to pay atthe door. Higgins 
sheepishly ascended the rostrum, and, in a mumbling tone, grunted forth the fol- 
lowing composition. 














On Liperry. 
When Philip’s son, the lord of Grecian guilt, 
Despoiled the arcana of the blood he spilt, 


When Bacchus hurled. degraded and alone, 
The sodting Were from his time- worn throne, 


And Rome with trophies bade her eagle soar, 

Till half the world obeyed that curb no more, 

A voice of thunder, veiled in smoke and storm, 
Discharged the summons, yet with fury warm, 
And Britain waved her crest of native oak, 
While Nerva’s crescent dared the assassin’s stroke. 


How gazed Hymettus, as the Pythian brave 
Unloosed the flag that chastened India’s wave, 
As charged the phalanx of the clustering west, 
And manned a rush against Othello’s breast ! 
Then shrieked the tyrant, az his glass descried 
The dart that tore him from his island bride, 
And slaves intoxicate, from cell to cell, 

In freedom’s proudest accents looked farewell. 


Be such, O England! such thy pristine meed, 
And grace thy pageant with the arid weed, 
High flash thy banners, prostrate greet the day 
That iron slavery melts in showers away ; 
Be thine the glory, sovereign of the isles, 
To stamp thy heaven-born crest on bridgeless piles, 
To guide the fleet that fills the empty sail, 
And spread thy wings of fire to catch the gale ! 
Then! then! shall Britain, through her floating ships, 
Blessings unprayed receive from voiceless lips, 
And like the Moor, ere Romeo stabbed his king, 
Of slavery whisper loud—** Tuere’s No sucn THING !” | 

Such was the bad taste of the audience, that a universal clapping of hands | 
followed my antagonist's poem, and the signal honour was conferred upon him of 
being invited to the stranger's seatsto receive congratulations. As he passed 
me, however, Alfred Sidney Eustace Higgins contrived to entangle his feet with | 
mine, and fell prostrate. like his own England, before those be wished to salute. | 
He descended direct upon his nose, and was consequently borne from the room | 
with his blushing honours red upon him. This was a small gratification to me, 
which I took no pains to conceal, informing those around me, that if Higgins’ | 
verses were correct, he himself could not manage his feet ; that fur eo clever an | 
Ovidian scholar it was disgraceful not to understand Naso, and giving vent to | 
various witticisms of the like nature. A few other speeches were delivered, | 
the remaining prizes distributed, of which three were awarded to a sharp fellow 
named Blunt, who was immediately christened ** Prize Money” by his associates, 
and when the worthy doctor addressed us in a luminous harangue, wherein he 
set forth the advantages of education, the various occurrences of the half year, 
the great pains that had been taken with us, and the fact that the holidays would 
last long enough to enable us to weary out our friends, and forget all we had been 
learning, and concluding by dismissing usto the playroom. I soon found my 
way hk stairs, and a loud knock at the door occurring, waited to see the new | 
arrival. 
in no respectful style, two faces appeared 

And at the self-same moment at the door, 
Of our barouche my parents’ well-known forms, 
Welcomed their offspring to six weeks of bliss. 

So ended my first examination. The remaining half-years passed away like 
unto each other. and was in due time removed to scenes and circumstances 
of a different kind. Oh! Oxford, for the pencil of Le Keux to trace thy time- 
honoured, row-desecrated halls ; thy streets, whuse echoes have so often awaken- 
edto the clash of combat, now of roundhead and cavalier, now of town and 
gown. Queen of cities! an additional gem was added to thy coronal on the day 
that I took up my abode at College. 














* The author of Douglas. 
——— 
THE THREE CUTTERS. 
A New Story by Capt. Marryatt, taken from the Naval Annual. 
{ Concluded from last week.] 
CUTTER THE THIRD. 

Reader! have you been to St. Maloes! If you have, you were glad enough 
to leave the hole ; and, if you have not, take my advice, and do not give your- 
self the trouble to go and see that. or any other French port in the Channel 
' I would not have condescended to have noticed this place, had it not been that 
fuse ithe yer tg a a ie is lying along the pier-wharf, with a plank 
4 = ete her gunnel. itis low water, and sheis aground, and the plank 

own at snch an angle, that it is a work of danger tu go either in or out of her 
You observe that there is nothing very remarkable in her. She is a cutter, and 












a good sea-boat, and sails well before the wind. She is short for her breadth of 
beam, and is not armed. Smugglers do not arm now—the service is too dan- 
gerous; they effect their purpose by cunning, not by ferce. Nevertheless, it 
requires that amugglers should be good seamen, smart active fellows, and keen- 
witted, or they can do nothing. This vessel has not a large cargo in her, but 
it is valuable. She has some thousand yards of lace, a few hundred pounds of 
tea, a few bales of silk, and about forty ankers of brandy— just as much as they 
can land in one boat. All they ask is a heavy gale, or a thick fog, and they trust 
to themselves for success. 

There is nobody on board except a boy; the crew are all up at the cabaret, 
settling their little accounts of every description—for they smuggle both ways, 
and every man has his own private venture. ‘Phere they are all, fifteen of them, 
and fine-looking fellows, too, sitting at that long table. They are very merry, 
but quite sober, as they are to sail to-night. 

The captain of the vessel (whose name, by-the-by, is the “ Happy-go-lucky,” 
—the captain-christened her himself) is that fine-iooking young man, with dark 
whiskers, meeting under his throat. His name is Jack Pickersgill. You per. 
ceive at once, that he is much above a common sailor iv appearance. His man- 
ners are good, he is remarkably handsome, very clean, and rather a dandy in his 
dress. Observe, how very politely he takes off his hat to that Frenchman, with 
whom he has just settled accounts; he beats Johnny Crapeau at his own 
weapons. And then there is an air of command, a feeling of conscious supe- 
riority about Jack ; see how he treats the landlord, de haut en bas, at the same time 
that he is very civil. The fact is, that Jack is of a very good, old family, and 
received a very excellent education: but he was an orphan, his friends were 
poor, and could do but little for him; he went out to India as a cadet, ran away, 
served in a schooner which smuggled opium into China, and then came home. 
He took a liking to the employment, and is now laying up a very pretty little 
sum ; not that he intends to stop ; no, as soon as he has enough to fit out a ves- 
sel for himself, he intends to start again for India, and with twe cargoes of opium, 
he will return, he trusts, with a handsome fortune, and reassume his family 
name. Such are Jack's intentions; and, as he eventually means to re-appear as 
a gentleman, he preserves his gentlemanly habits ; he neither drinks, nor chews, 
nor smokes. He keeps his hands clean, wears rings, and sports a gold snuff- 
box; notwithstanding which, Jack is one of the boldest and best of sailors, and 
the men know it. He is fullof fun, and as keen as «razor. Jack has a very 
heavy venture this time—all the lace is his own speculation, and, if he gets it in 
safe, he will clear some thousands ef pounds. A certain fashionable shop in 
London has already agreed to take the whole off his hands 

That short, neatly made young man, is the second in command, and the com- 
panion of the captain. He is clever, and always has a remedy to propose when 
there is a difficulty, which is a great quality in a second in command. His same 
is Corbett. He is always merry—half sailor, half tradesman; knows the mar- 
kets, runs up to London, and does business as well as a chapman—lives for the 
day, and laughs at to-morrow. 

That little punchy old man, with long gray hair and fat face, with a nose like 
a note of interrogation, is the next personage of importance. He ought to be 
called the sailing-maater, for, although he goes on shore in France, off the Eng- 
lish coast he never quits the vessel. When they leave her with the goods, he 
remains on board; he is always to be found off any port of the coast where he 
may be ordered ; holding his position in defiance of gales, and tides, and fogs : 
as for the revenue-vessels, they all know him well enough, but they cannot touch 
a vessel in ballast, if she has no more men on board than allowed by her tonnage. 
He knows every creek, aud hole, and corner of the coast; how the tides run in 
—tide, half-tide, eddy or current. That is his value. His name is Morrison. 

You observe that Jack Pickersgill has two excellent supporters in Corbett and 
Morrison ; his other men are good seamen, active, and obedient, which is all 
that he requires. I shall not particularly introduce them. 

** Now you may call for another litre, my lads, and that must be the last ; the 
tide is flowing fast, and we shall be afloat in half an hour, and we have just the 
breeze we want. What d’ye think, Morrison, shall we have dirt!” 

* I've been looking just now, and if it were any other month in the year I 
should say, yes; but there’s no trusting April, captain. However, if it does 
blow off, I'll promise you a fog in three hours afterwards.” 

“That will do as well. Corbett, have you settled with Duval?” 

“Yes, after more noise and charivari than a panic in the stock-exchange would 
make in England. He fought and squabbled for an hour, and I found that, 
without some abatement, I never should have settled the affair.” 

** What did you let him off?” 

** Seventeen sous,”’ replied Corbett, laughing. 

‘“ And that satisfied him?” inquired Pickersgill. 

** Yes—it was all he could prove to be a surfaire: two of the knives were a 
little rusty. But he will have something off; he could not be happy without it 
I really think he would commit suicide, if he had to pay a bill without a deduc- 
tion ” 

‘* Let him live,” replied Pickersg'!l. ‘‘ Jeannette, a bottle of Volnay, of 1811, 
and three glasses.” 

Jeannette, who was the fille de cabaret, soon appeared with a bottle of a 
wine, seldom called for, except by the Captain of the Happy-go-lucky. 

** You sail to-night?” said she, as she placed the bottle before him. 

Pickersgiil nodded his head. 

“I had a strange dream,” said Jeannette; ‘I thought you were all taken by. 
a revenue cutter, and put into a cachot. I went to see you, and I did not know 
one of you again—you were all changed.”” Jeanette was then called away. 

“I wish that girl would not come here with her nonsensical dreams,” said Mor- 
rison, taking his seat ; “I don’t like it. When she said that we should be taken 
by a revenue cutter, I was looking at a blue and a white pigeon sitting on the 
wall opposite; and I said to myself, now, if that ve a warning, I willsee; ifthe 
blue pigeon flies away first, I shall be in jail in a week; if the white, I shall be 
back here.” 

“Well?” said Pickersgill, laughing. 

‘Tt wasn’t well,” answered Morrison, tossing off his wine, and putting the 
glass down with a deep aigh: “forthe cursed blue pigeon flew away imme- 
diately.” 

“Why, Morrison, you must have a chicken-heart to be frightened at a blue 
pigeon,” said Corbett, laughing, and looking out of the window; ‘at all events, 
he has come back again, and there he is aitting by the white one.” 

* It’s the first time that ever I was called chicken-hearted,” replied Morrison, 
in wrath. 

“‘ Nor do you deserve it, Morrison,” replied Pickersgill; ‘‘ but Corbett is only 
joking.” 

** Well, at all events I'll try my luck in the same way, and see whether I am 
to be in jail; I shall take the blue pigeon as my bad omen, as you did.” 

The sailors and Captain Pickersgill all rose and went to the window, to ascer- 
tain Corbetit’s fortune by this new species of augury. The blue pigeon flapped 
his wings, and then he sidled up to the white one ; at last, the white pigeon flew 
off the wall, and settled on the roof of the adjacent house. ‘ Bravo! white 
pigeon,” said Corbett ; **I shall be here again in a week.’’ The whole party, 
laughing, then resumed their seats; and Morrison's countenance brightened up. 
As he took the glass of wine poured out by Pickersgill, he said, ** Here’s your 
health, Corbett: it was all nonsense, after all—for, d’ye see, I can’t be put in 
jail without you are. We all sail in the same boat, and when you leave me you 
take with you every thing that can condemn the vessel—so here’s success to 
our trip. 

** We will all drink that toast, my lads, and then on board,” said the captain ; 
‘* here’s success to our trip.” 

The captain rose, as did the mates and men, drank the toast, turned down the 
drinking vessels on the table, hastened to the wharf, and, in half an hour, the 
Happy-go-lucky was clear of the port of Maloes. 

PORTLAND BILL. 
The Happy-go-lucky sailed with a fresh breeze and a flowing sheet from St. 





The red-armed giantess opened the door, ordering me out of the way | Maloes, the evening before the Arrow sailed from Barn Pool. ‘The Active sailed 


fiom Portsmouth the morning after. 
| The yacht, as we before observed, was bound to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. 
| The Active had orders to cruise wherever she pleased within the limits of the 
| admiral’s station; and she ran for West Bay, on the other side of the Bill of 
| Portland. The Happy-go-lucky was also bound for that bay to land her cargo. 

The wind was light, and there was every appearance of fine weather, when 

the Happy-go-lucky, at 10 o’clock on the Tuesday night, made the Portland 
| Lights ; as it was impossible to run her cargo that night, she hove to. 
At 11 o'clock, the Portland lights were made by the revenue cutter, Active. 
| Mr. Appleboy went up to have a look at them, ordered the catter to be hove to, 
| and then went downto finish his allowance of gin-toddy. At 12 o'clock, the 
| yacht Arrow made the Portland lights, aud continued her course, hardly stemming 
| the ebb tide. 

Day broke, and the horizon was clear. The first on the look-out were, of 
| course, the smugglers; they, and those on board of the revenue cutter, were the 
only two interested parties—the yacht waa neuter. 

** There are two cutters in sight, sir,” said Corbett who bad the wateh; for 
| Pickersgill, having been up almost the whole night, bad thrown himself down on 
his bed with his clothes on. 

** What do they look like 1’ said Pickersgill, who was up in a moment. 

“One is a yacht, and the other may be; but I rather think, as far as I can 
judge in the grey, that it i« our old friend off here.” 

* What! old Appleboy ?” 

* Yes, it louks like him; but the day has scarcely broke ’ 

** Well, he can do nothing ina tight wind hke this: and, before the wind, we 
can shew him our heels: but are you sure the other is a yacht?” said Pickers- 
gill, coming on the deck. 


, 


















“Yes; the king is more careful of his canvass.” 

* You're right,” said Pickersgill, ‘that is a yacht; and you're right again in 
your guess—that is the stupid old Active, which creeps about, creeping for tubs. 
Well, I see nothing to alarm us at present, provided it don't fall a dead calm, and 
then we must take to our boat as soon as he takes to bis; we are four miles 
from him at least. Watch his motions, Corbett, and see if he lowers a boat. 
What does she go now! four knots—that will soon tire their men.” 

The positions of the three cutters were as follows :-— 

The Happy-go-lucky was about four miles off Portland Head, and well inte 
West Bay. The revenue-cutter was close to the Head. The yacht wes out- 

side of the smuggler about two miles to the westward, and about five or six 
miles from the revenue-cutter. 

‘* Two vessels in sight, sir,” said Mr. Smith, coming down inte the cabin to 
Mr. Appleboy. 

* Very well,” replied the lieutenant, who was lying down in his standing bed- 
place. 

** The people say one is the Happy-go-lucky, air,” drawled Smith. 

“Heh? what! Happy-go-lucky? yes, I recollect; I’ve boarded her twenty 
times—always empty. How’s she standing?” 

“She stands to the westward now, sir ; but she was hove to, they say, whem 
they first saw her.” 

“Then she has a cargo in her ;” and Mr. Appleboy shaved himeelf, dressed, 
and went on deck. 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, rubbing his eyes again and again, and then leok- 
ing through the glass, ‘it is her, sure enough. Let draw the fore-sheet—hands 
make sail. What vessel's the other?” 

** Don’t know, sir,—she’s a cutter.” 

“A cutter? yes; mayhe a yacht, or maybe the new cutter ordered on the 
station. Make all sail, Mr. Tomkins; hoist our pendant, and fire a gun—they 
will understand what we mean then; they don’t know the Happy-ge-lucky as 
well as we do.” 

In a few minutes the Active was undera press of sail; she hoisted her pen- 
dant, and fired a gun. The smuggler pereeived that the Active had recognised 
her, and she also threw out more canvass, and ran off more to the westward, 

ane @ gun, sir,” reported one of the men to Mr. Stewart on board of the 
yacht. 

“Yes; give me the glass—a revenue-cutter ; then this vessel in shore, run- 
ning towards us, must be a smuggler.” 

«She has just now made all sail, sir.”’ 

* Yea, there’s no doubt of it; I will go down to his lordship—keep her as she 
goes” 

Mr Stewart then went down to inform Lerd B. of the circumstanee. Neat 
only Lord B. but most of the gentlemen, came on deck ; as did soon afterward 
the ladies, who had received the intelligence from Lord B., who spoke to them 
through the door of the cabin. 

But the smuggler had more wind than the revenue-cutter, and increased her 
distance. 

‘If we were to wear round now, my lord,” observed Stewart, “ she is just 
abreast of usand in shove, we could prevent her escape.” 

** Round with her, Mr. Stewart,” said Lord B.; ‘“‘ we must do eur duty, and 
protect the laws.” 

* That will not be fair, papa,” said Cecilia Ossulton, “‘ we have no quarrel 
with the smugglers; I’m sure the ladies have not, for they bring us beautiful 
things.” 

‘* Miss Ossulton,” observed her aunt, “it is not proper for you te offer an 
opinion.” 

The yacht wore round, and, sailing so fast, the smuggler had little ehance of 
escaping her; but to chase is one thing—to capture, another. 

*+ Let us give her a gun,” said Lord B., “that will frighten her: and he dare 
not cross our hawse.” — 

The gun was loaded, and not being more thaw a mile from the smuggler, ac- 
tually threw the ball almost a quarter of the way. 

The gentlemen, as wel! as Lord B., were equally excited by the ardour of pur- 
suit; but the wind died away, and at last it was nearlycalm. ‘The revenue-cut- 
ter's boats were out, and coming up fast. 

“ Let us get our boat out, Stewart,” said his lordship, ‘and help them ; it is 
quite calm now.” 

The boat was soon out: it was a very large one, usually stowed on, and occu- 
pied a large portion of, the deck. It pulled six oars; and when it was manned, 

Mr. Stewart jumped in, and Lord B. followed him. 

* But you have no arms,” said Hautaine. 

* The smugglers never resist now,” observed Stewart. 

“ Then ja oh going on « very gallant expedition, indeed,” ebeerved Cecilia 
Ossulton ; * I wish you joy.” 

But Lord B. wasteo much excited to pay attention. They shoved off, and 
pulled towards the smuggler. 

At this time the revenne-boats were about five miles astern of the Happy-go- 
lucky, and the yacht about three quarters of a mile from her in the offing. Pick- 
ersgill had, of course, observed the motions of the yacht; had seen her wear 
on chase, hoist her ensign and pendant, and fire her gun. 

“* Well,” said he, “ this is the blackest ingratitude ; to be attacked by the very 
people whom we smuggle for. I only wish she may come up with us; and let 
her attempt to interfere, she shall rue the day: I don’t much like this, though.” 

As we observed, it fell nearly calm, and the revenue-tuate were in chase. 
Pickersgill watched them as they came up. 

“* What shall we do,’’ said Corbett, —* get the boat out?” 

“Yes,” replied Pickersgill, ‘* we will get the boat out, and have the goods in 
her all ready : but we can pull faster than they do, in the first place ; and, in the 
next, they will be pretty well tired before they come upto us. We are fresh, 
and shall soon walk away from them ; so I shall not leave the vessel till they are 
within halfa mile. We must sink the ankers, that they may not seize the ves- 
sel, for it is not worth while taking them with us. Pass them along ready to 
run them over the bows, that they may not see us and swear toit. But we have 
a good half hour and more.” 

** Ay, and you may hold all fast if you choose,”’ said Morrison, ‘although it’s 
better to be on the right side and get ready; otherwise, before half an hour, Itt 
swear that we are out of their sight: look there,” saik he, pointing to the east~ 
ward, at a heavy bank, it’s coming down upon us, as I said it would.” 

“ True enough, but still there is no saying which will come up first, Morrison, 
the boats or the fog; so we must be prepared.” 

** Hilloa! what's this! why, there’s a boat coming from the yacht.” 

Pickersgill took out his glass. 

“Yes, and the yacht’s own boat, with the name painted on her bows. Well, 
let them come—we will have no ceremony in resisting them; they are not in 
the act of Parliament, and must take the consequences. We have naught to 
fear. Get stretchers, my lads, and handspikes ; they row six oars, andare three 
in the stern-sheets—they must be good men if they take us.”’ 

In a few minutes Lord B. was close to the smuggler. 

‘* Boat, ahoy ! what do you want?” 

‘ Surrender, in the king’s name.” . 

“To what, and to whom, and what are we to surrendert We are an English 
vessel coasting along shore.” 

« Pull on board, my lads,” cried Stewart ; “I am a king’s officer—we know 
her.” 

The boat darted alongside, and Stewart and Lord B., followed by the men, 
jumped on the deck. ~ . , 

Well, gentlemen, what do you want!” said Pickersgill. 

“We seize you—you are a smuggler; there's no denying it—look at the 
casks of spirits stretched along the deck.” . 

“ We never said that we were not smugglers,” replied Pickersgill ; ‘‘ but what 
is that to you? you are nota king’s ship, or employed by the revenue.” 

‘No, but we carry a pendant, and it is our duty to protect the laws.” 

“And who are you!” said Pickersgill. 

“T am Lord B.” 

“ Then, my lord, allow me to say that you would do much better to attend te 
the framing of laws, and leave people of less consequence, like those astern of 
me, to execute them. Now, my lord, resistance is useless ; we are double your 

numbers, and you have caught a Tartar.” 

Lord B. and Mr. Stewart perceived that they were in an awkward predica- 

ent. 
sf * You may do what you please,” observed Mr. Stewart, ‘“‘but the revenue- 

boats are coming up, recollect.” hap ; 

‘* Look you, sir, do you see the revenue-cutter?” said Pickersgill. 

Stewart looked in that direction, and saw that she was hidden in the fog. 

“In five minutes, sir, the boats will be out of sight also, and so will your ves- 
sel; we have nothing to fear from them.” 

Indeed, my lord, we had better return,” said Mr. Stewart, who perceived 
that Pickersgill was right. 

“] beg your pardon, you will not go on board of your yacht so soon as you 
expect. Take the oars out of the boat, my lads, two or three of you, and throw 
ina couple of our paddies for them to reach the shore with. The rest of you 
knock down the first man who offers to resist. You are not aware, perhaps, my 
lord, that you have attempted piracy on the high seas.” 

Stewart looked at Lord B. It was true enough. ‘The men of the yacht could 
offer no resistance ; the oars were taken out of the boat, and the men put im 
again 

** My lord.” said Pickersgill, ‘* your boat is manned—do me the favour to step 
in it; and you, sir, do the same. I should be sorry to lay my hands upon a peet 
of the realm, or a king’s officer even on half-pay.” 
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The Avvion. 











Remonstrance was vain ; his lordship was led to the boat by two of the smug- 
glers, and Stewart followed. 

“T will leave your oars, my | 
trust this will be a lesson to you in 





lord, at the Weymouth custom-house ; and, I 
future to ‘mind your own business.’ ” 

The boat was shoved off from the sloop by the smugglers, and was soon _ 
sight of in the fog, which had now — Cs ot aelirseasaley well as the yacht ; 

i it brought down a breeze from the eastward. : 
” py cheese "he telnd, Merion,” said Pickersgill, **we will stand out to get - 
of the boats: if they pull, they will take it for granted that we shall run into the 
bay, as will the revenue-cutter.”” : a, 

Pickersgill and Corbett were in conversation abaft fer a shori time, 
former desired the course to be altered two points. 

“Keep silence all of you, my lads, and Jet me know 1 
from the yacht,” said Pickersgill. 

“There is a gun, sir, close to us,” said one of the men— 
ahead.” 

“That will do, keep her as she goes. 
cargo in the bay, for the cutter has been seen to chase Us, 
on the look-out at the preventive stations for us on snore. 
have made up my mind, that, as these yacht gentlemen have thou 
interfere, that I will take possession of the yacht for a few days. 
outsail every thing, go where we like unsuspected, and land our 
I shall run alongside of her—she can have but few hands on board : 
do not hurt anybody, but be civil and obey my orders. Morrison, you and your 
four men and the bey will remain on board, and take the vessel to Cherbourg, 

here we will join you.” 

. In a short cia Eeednne gun was fired from the yacht. Those on board, par- 
ticularly the ladies, were alarmed ; the fog was very thick, and they could not 
distinguish the vessel. They had seen the boat Loard, but had not seen her 
turned adrift without oars, as the fog came on just at thattime. The yacht was 
left with only three seamen on board, and should it come on bad weather, they 
were in an awkward predicament. Mr. Hautaine had taken the command, and 
ordered the guns to be fired, that the boat might be enabled te find them. The 
fourth gun was loading, when they perceived the smugglers’ cutter close to 
them, looming through the fog. 

** Here they are,” cried the seamen ; 
withthem. Three cheers for the Arrow 

‘ Hilloat you'll be aboard of us,” cried Hautaine. 4 

«That’s exactly what I intended to be, sir,” replied Pickersgill, jumping on 
the quarter-deck, followed by his men. 

“ Who the devil are you!” 

+ That’s exactly the same question that I asked Lord B. when he boarded us, 
replied Pickersgill, taking off his hat to the ladies. 

‘« Well, but what business have you here?” 

«Exactly the same question which I put to Lord B.,” replied Pickersgill. 

** Where is Lord B., sir!’ said Cecilia Ossulton, going up to the smuggler ; 
“is he safe?” 

“ Yes, madam, he is safe ; at least he is in his boat with all his men, and un- 
hurt—but you must excuse me, if I request you and the other ladies to go down 
below, while I speak to these gentlemen. Be under no alarm, miss; you will 
receive neither insult nor ill-treatment—I have only taken possession of this 
vessel for the present.”’ 

“Take possession,” cried Hautaine, “ of a yacht!” 

“Yes, sir, since the owner of the vacht thought proper to attempt to take pos- 
session of me. I always thought that yachts were pleasure-vessels sailing about 
for amusement, respected themselves, and not interfering with others ; but it 
appears that such is not the case. The owner of this yacht has thought proper 
to break through the neutrality, and commence aggression ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, I have now, in retaliation, taken possession of her.”’ 

“ And, pray, what do you mean to do, sir?” 

“Simply, fora few days, to make an exchange. I shall send you on board of 
my vessel as smugglers, while I remain here with the ladies, and amuse myself 
with yachting.” 

“Why, sir, you cannot mean—”’ 

‘“‘T have said, gentlemen, and that is enough; I should be sorry to resort to 
violence, but I must be obeyed. You have, I perceive, three seamen only left : 
they are not sufficient to take charge of the vessel, and Lord B. aud the others 
you will not meet for several days. My regard for the ladies—even common 
humanity, points out to me that I cannot leave the vessel in this crippled condi- 
tion. At the same time,as I must have hauds on board of my own, you will 
oblige me by going on board, and taking her safely into port. It is the least 
return you can make for my kindness. In those dresses, gentlemen, you will 
not be able to do your duty, oblige me by shifting. and putting on these.’ Cor- 
bett handed a flannel shirt, a rough jacket and trousers, to Messrs. Hauwaine, 
Ossulton, Vaughan, and Seagrove. After some useless resistance they were 
stripped, and, having put on a smugglers’ attire, they were handed on board the 
Happy-go-lucky. 

The three English seamen were also sent on board, and confined below, as 
well as Ossulton’s servant, who was also equipped like his master, and confined 
below with the seamen. Corbett and the men then handed up the smuggled 
goods into the yacht, dropped the boat, and made it fast astern: and, Morrison 
having received his directions, the vessels separated—Morrison running for 
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| ‘Where are you going, dear!” said Mrs Lascelles. 

| “On deck,” replied Cecilia; “I must and will speak to these men.” 

| “Gracious heaven! Miss Ossulton; going on deck! have you heard what 
Phebe says?” 

“Yes, aunt, I have—but I can wait no longer.” 2 

“Stop her! stop her!—she will be murdered!—she will be—she is mad !” 
screamed Miss Ossulton; but no one attempted to stop Cecilia, and on deck 
she went. On her arrival, she found Jack Pickersgill and Corbett walking the 
deck ; one of the smugglers at the helm, and the rest forward, and as quiet as 
the crew of the yacht. As soon as she made ner appearance, Jack took off his 
hat, and made her a bow. 

“{ do not know whom I have the honour of addressing, young lady! but I 
am flattered with this mark of confidence.—You feel, and, I assure you, you 
feel correctly, that you are not exactly in lawless hands.” _ ’ 

Cecilia looked with more surprise than fear at Pickersgill ; Mr. Hautaine’s 
| dress became him; he was a handsome, fine-looking man, and had nothing of 
| the ruffian in his appearance ; unless, like Byron’s Corsair, he was half savage, 
| half soft. She could not help thinking that she had met with less pretensions, 
as far as appearance went, to the claims of a gentleman, at Almack’s, and other 
| fashionable circles. 

‘-T have ventured on deck, sir,” said Cecilia, with a little tremulousness in 
her voice, ‘to request, as a favour, that you will inform me wiat your inten- 
tions may be with regard to the vessel, and with regard to the ladies !” 

“And I feel much obliged to you for your so doing, and I assure you I will, 
as far as I have nade up my ewn mind, answer you candidly: but you tremble 
—allow me to conduct you toa seat. In few words, then, to remove your pre- 

sent alarm, I intend that the vessel shall be returned to its owner, with every ar- 
| ticle in it, as religiously respected as if they were church property. With re- 
| spect to you, and the other ladies on board, I pledge you my honour, that you 
| have nothing to fear; that you shall be treated with every respect; your pri- 

vacy never invaded ; and that, ina few days, you will be restored to your friends. 
| Young lady, I pledge my hopes of future salvation to the truth of this; but, at 
the same time, I must make afew conditions, which, however, will not be very 
severe.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Cecilia, much relieved, for Pickersgill had stood by her in 
the most respectful manner, ** you are, I presume, the captain of the smuggler !— 
Pray answer me one question more—What became of the boat, with Lord B.,— 
he is my father?” 

“T left him in his boat, without a hair of his head touched, young lady; but 
I took away the oars ” 

“Then he will perish !”’ cried Cecilia, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘*No, young lady, he is on shore probably by this time; although I took 
away his means of assisting to capture us, I left him the means of gaining the 
land. It is not every one who would have done that, after his conduct to us.” 

“T begged him not to go,” said Cecilia; ‘I told him that it was not fair, and 
that he had no quarrel with the smugglers.”’ 

“] thank you even for that,” replied Pickersgill ; 
not the pleasure of recollecting his lordship’s family name.” 

*‘ Ossuiton, sir,” said Cecilia, looking at Pickersgill with surprise. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


fidant ; excuse my using so free a term, but it is because I wish to relieve your 
fears, at the same time, I cannot permit you to divulge all my intentions to the 
whole party on board; I feel that I may trust you, for you have courage, and 





whether you will condescend to accept these terms ?” 
Cecilia demurred a moment—the idea of being the confidant of a smuggler 


| rather startled her; but still, her knowledge of what his intentions were, if she | 


| might not reveal them, might be important; as, perhaps, she might dissuade 
| him. 
| in a much better. 
|} as to ins 
regard the courtesics of life. 
replied :— 

‘Provided what you desire me to keep secret will not be injurious to any 
| one, or compromise me, in my peculiar situation, I consent.” 

“] would not hurt a fly, Miss Ossulton, but in self-defence, and J have too 
much respect for you, from your conduct during our short meeting, to com- 
promise you. Allew me now tobe very candid; and then, perhaps, you will 
| acknowledge that, in my situation, others would do the same; and, perhaps, 
| not show half so much forbearance. Your father, without any right whatever, 
| interferes with me and my calling; he attempts to make me a prisoner, to have 
| me thrown in jail, heavily fined, and, perhaps, sent out of the country. I will 

not enter into any defence of smuggling. It is sufficient to say, that there are 


The conduct of Pickersgill had been such, up to the present, 


Cecilia was a courageous girl, and at length she 
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Cecilia then went to Mrs. Lascelles, and communicated to her, that 
had passed. Mrs. Lascelles agreed with Cecilia, that they were in no danger of 
insult; and as they talked over the matter, they at last began to laugh ; th . 
was a novelty in it, and there was something so ridiculous in all the géntléan ” 
being turned into smugglers. Cecilia was glad that she could not tell her ay “4 
as she wished her to be so frightened, as never to have her company on mend 
of the yacht again; and Mrs. Lascelles was too glad to annoy her for many and 
various insults received. The matter was, therefore, canvassed over bom 6 
factorily, and Mrs. Lascelles felt a natural curiosity to see this new Lord B. 
and the second Mr. Ossulton. But they had had no breakfast, and were feeling 
very hungry, now that their alarm wasover. They desired Phebe to ask eed 
steward for some tea or coffee. The reply was, that ‘* Breakfast was laid in the 
-_ and Lord B. pastes that the ladies would come to partake of it,” P 
“No, no,” replied Mrs. Lascelles, * I nev i ing intre 
a ae P er can, without being introduced to 
*‘ Nor will I go,” replied Cecilia: “but I will write a note, i 
our breakfast here.” Cecilia wrote a note in pencil as follows. saat 
**Miss Ossulton’s compliments to Lord B., and as the ladies feel rather indis- 
— after aA — of this morning, they trust that his lordship will excuse 
their coming to breakfast ; but hope to meet his i i i 
pina ng hey Pp is lordship at dinner, if not before 
The answer was propitious, 
in a ladies’ cabin. 
“Well, Maddox,” said Cecilia, “how do you get on with yourn 
The steward looked atthe door to see it it al closed, Lanes his bead nah 
then said, with a look of despair, “ He has ordered a haunch of vension for din- 
ner, miss, and he has twice threatened to toss me overboard.” 
* You must obey him, Maddox, or he certainly will. These pirates are dread- 
ful fellows ; be attentive, and serve him just as if he was my father.” 


apart, all that 


and the steward soon appeared with the breakfast 





“and now, miss—I have 


“Then, with your permission, Miss Ossulton, I will now make you my con- | about France, and 


where there is courage, there generally is truth; but you must first tell me | 


She could be in no worse position than she was now, and she might be | 


pire confidence ; and, although he defied the laws, he appeared to | 


ins and penalties attached to the infraction of certain laws, and that I choose | 


| torisk them—but Lord B. was not empowered by government to attack me—it | 


was a gratuitous act, and had I thrown him and all his crew into the sea I 
should have been justified, for it was, in short, an act of piracy on their part.— 


| Now, as your father has thought to turn a yacht into a revenue-cutter, you can- | 


not be surprised at my retaliating in turning her into a smuggler; and as he 
has mixed up looking after the revenue with yachting, he cannot be surprised 
if I retaliate, by mixing up a little yachting with smuggling. 
your male companions as smugglers, and have sent them in the smuggling vessel 


I have dressed | 


Cherbourg, and Pickersgill steering the yacht along shore to the westward. | to Cherbourg, where they will be safely landed; andI have dressed myself, | 


About an hour after this exchange had been effected, the fog cleared up, and 
showed the revenue-cutter hove to for her boats, which had pulled back, and 
were close on board of her; and the Happy-go-lucky about three miles in the 
offing. Lord B. and his boat's crew were about four miles in shore, paddling and 
drifting with the tide towards Portland. As soon as the boats were on board, 
the revenue-cutter made all sail after the smuggler, paying no attention to the 
yacht, and either not seeing or not caring about the boat which was drifting about 
in West Bay. 
THE TRAVESTY. 


‘« Here we are, Corbett, and now I only wish my venture had been double,” 


observed Pickersgill ; ‘“‘ but I shall not allow business to absorb me wholly—we 
must add alittle amusement. It appears to me, Corbett, that the gentleman’s 
clothes which lie there will fit you, and those of the good-looking fellow who 
was spokesman will, I am sure, suit me well. Now, let us dress ourselves, and 
then for breakfast.” 

Pickersgill then exchanged his clothes for those of Mr. Hautaine, and Corbett 
fitted on those of Mr. Ossulton. The steward was summoned up, and he dared 
not disobey ; he appeared on deck, trembling. 

“‘ Steward—you will take these clothes beluw,”’ said Pickersgill, ‘‘and, ob- 


serve, I now command this yacht ; and, during the time that I am on board, you | 


will pay me the same respect as you did Lord B.; nay, more, you will always 
address me as J.ord B. You will prepare dinner and breakfast, and do your duty 
just as if his lordship was on board, and take care that you feed us well, for I 


will not allow the ladies to be entertained in a less sumptuous manner than be- | 


fore.—You will tell the cook what I say—and now that you have heard me. 
take care that you obey; if not recollect that I have my own men here, and if | 
but point my finger, overboard you go.—Do you perfectly comprehend me ?” 

** Ves—sir,”’ stammered the steward. 

“Yes, sir /—What did I tell you, sirrah !—Yes, my lord, Do you understand 
me'” 

** Yes—my lord.” 

* Pray, steward, whose clothes has this gentleman puton?”’ 

**Mr.—Mr. Ossulton’s, I think—sir—iny lord—IJ mean.” 

“Very well, steward; then recollect, in future, you always address that gen- 
tleman as Mr. Ossulton.” 

“Yes, my lord,”’ and the steward went down below, and was obliged to take 
a couple of glasses of brandy to keep himself from fainting. 

**Who are they, and what are they! Mr. Maddox?” cried the lady's maid, 
who had been weeping. 

** Pirates !—bloody, murderous, stick-at-nothing pirates !" replied the steward. 

“Ob!” screamed the lady’s maid, ** what will become of us, poor unprotect- 
ed females!” and she hastened into the cabin, to impart this dreadful intelli- 
gence. 

‘The ladies in the cabin were not in a very enviable situation. As for the 
elder Miss Ossulton (but, perhaps, it will be better in future to distinguish the 
two ladies by calling the elder Miss Ossulton, and her niece, Cecilia), she was 
sitting with her salts to her nose, agonized with a mixture of trepidation and 
wounded pride. Mrs. Lascelles was weeping, but weeping gently. Cecilia 
was sad, and her heart was beating with anxiety and suspense—when the maid 
rushed in. 

*Oh, Madam! Oh, miss! Oh, Mrs. Lascelles! I have found it all out! 
—they are murderous, bloody, do-every-thing pirates!!!” 


*¢ Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Ossulton, “ surely they will never dare—?” | 


‘Oh, ma’am, they dare any thing !—they just now were throwing the steward 
overboard—and they have rummaged all the portmanteaus, and dressed them- 
selves in the gentlemen’s best clothes—the captain of them told the steward 
that he was Lord B.—and that if he dared to call him any thing else, he would 
cut his throat from ear to ear—and if the cook don’t give them a good dinner, 
they swear that they'll chop his right hand off, and make him eat it, without 
pepper or salt!” 

Miss Ossulton screamed, and went off into hysterics.—Mrs, Lascelles and 
Cecilia went to her assistance ; but the latter had not forgotton the very dif- 
ferent behaviour of Jack Pickersgill, and polite manners, when he boarded the 
vessel. She did not, therefore, believe what the maid had reported, but still 
her anxiety and suspense were great, especially about her father. After having 
restored her aunt, she put on her bonnet, which was lying on the sofa. 


| and the only person whom I could join with me in this frolic, as gentlemen, in 
| their places. My object is twofold; one is, to land my cargo, which I have 
now on board, and which is very valuable; the other is, to retaliate upon your 
father and his companions for their attempt upon me, by stepping into their 
| shoes, and enjoying, for a day or two, their luxuries. It is my intention to 
| make free with nothing but his lordship’s wine and eatables,—that you may be 
assured of; but I shall have no pleasure if the ladies do not sit down to the 
| dinner-table with us, as they did before with your father and his friends.” 
‘* You can hardly expect that, air,”’ said Cecilia. 


| any thing to eat. 


on the children. Ihave now told you what I inean to do, and what I wish. 


I 


* Yes, I do; and that will be not only the price of the early release of the | 
| yacht and themselves, but it will also be the only means by which they will obtain | 


You observe, Miss Ossulton, the sins of the fathers are visited | dressed a l’ombre Chinoise.”” 


| leave you tothink of it, and decide whether it wil] not be best for ali parties to | 


| consent. You have my permission to tell the other ladies, that whatever may 
| be their conduct, they are as secure from ill treatment or rudeness as if they 
were in Grosvenor Square : 


honour me with their company.” 
* Then I am to understand that we are to be starved into submission.” 


water, and detained until you do consent, and your detention willincrease the 
anxiety of your father.” 
“You know how to persuade, air,” said Cecilia. ‘‘ As far as Iam concerned, 
I trust I shall ever be ready to sacrifice any feelings of pride, to Spare my father 
so much uneasiness. With your permission, I will now go down into the cabin, 
and relieve my companions from the worst of their fears. As for obtaining what 
| you wish, I can only say that, as a young person, I am not likely to have much 
influence with those older than myself, and must inevitably be overruled, as J 
have not permission to point out tothem reasons which might avail. 
you so far allow me to be relieved from my promise, aa to communicate all you 
have saidto me tothe only married woman on board! I think I then might 
obtain your wishes, which, I must candidly tell you, I shall attempt to effect, only 
because I am most anxious to rejoin my friends.” ; 

* And be relieved of my company,” replied Pickersgill, smiling ironically,— 
“of course you are ; butI must and will have my petty revenge ; and although 
you may, and probably will detest me, at all events, you shall not have any very 
formidable charge to make against me.—Before you go below, Miss Ossulton, | 
give you my permission to add the married lady to the number of my confidants ; 
and you must permit me to introduce my friend Mr. Ossulton.” and Pikersgill 
waved his hand in the direction of Corbett, who took off his hat, and made a low 
obeisance. 

It was impossible for Cecilia Ossulton to help smiling. 

“ And,” continued Pickersgill, ** having taken the command of this yacht 
instead of his lordship, it is absolutely necessary that I also take his lordship’s 
name. While un board, Iam Lord B. ; and allow me to introduce myself under 
that name—lI cannot be addressed otherwise. Depend upon it, Miss Ossulton 
that I shall have a most paternal solicitude to make you happy and comfortable.” 

Had Cecilia Ossulton dared to give vent to her real feelings at that time, she 
would have burst into a fit of laughter—it was too ladicrous. t 
the very burlesque reassured her still more. 


She went into the cabin with a 
heavy weight removed from her heart. 


greatest anxiety at Cecilia’s prolonged stay : they knew aot what to think. and 
dared not go:ndeck. Mrs. Lascelles had once determined at all risks to go up; 
but Miss Ossulton and Phoebe had screamed, and implored her so fervently not 
| to leave them, that she unwillingly consented to remain. Cecilia’s countenance 
when she entered the cabin, reassured Mrs. Lascelles, but not her aunt, who ran 
to her, crying and sobbing, and clinging to her, saying, ‘‘ What have they done 
| to you, my poor, poor Cecilia!” 
** Nothing at all, aunt,” replied Cecilia ; “the captain speaks very fairly, and 


| says that he shall respect us in every possible way, provided that 
| orders, but if not—” 


we obey his 


| “if not—what, Cecilia 1” said Miss Ossulton, grasping her niece’s arm. 
| ‘He wili starve us, and not let us go!” 


| ‘God have mercy on us? ”’—cried Miss Ossulton, renewing her sobs. 


but I cannot answer that they will not be hungry, if, | 


after such forbearance in every point, they show so little gratitude as not to. still held it in hie right hend—ond disappeared down the fore-hatchway. 


At the same time | 


‘No, not starved, Miss Ossulton ; but recollect, that you will be on bread and | 


Would | 


| Pickersgill, and they continued their conversation. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


“Yes, yes, ma’am, I will, but our time may come: it? i 
seas, and I'll go fifty miles to see him hanged.” a serene Oe ae 

* Steward!” cried Pickersgill, from the cabin. 

**O, Lord! he can’t have heard me—d’ye think he did, miss? ” 

“The partitions are very thin, and you spoke very loud,” said Mrs. Lascelles : 
“at all events, go to him quickly.” ‘ 

‘“‘Good-by, miss; good-by, 
Maddox, trembling with fear, 
demand a tooth-pick. 

Miss Ossulton would not touch the breakfast; not so Mrs. Lascelles and 
Cecilia, who ate very heartily. 

“It’s very dull to be shut u 
Cecilia, let’s go on deck.” 

** And leave me.” cried Miss Ossulton. 


‘There is Phoebe here, aunt ; we are going up to persuade the pirates to put 
us allon shore.” 


ma’am ; if I shouldn’t see you any more,” said 
as he obeyed the awful summons—which was te 


p in this cabin,” said Mrs. Lascelles ; “come, 





Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia put on their bonnets and went up. 
off his hat, and begged the honour of being introduced te the pre 
He handed the ladies to a seat, and then commenced conversing 
subjects, which, at the same tire, 


Lord B. took 
tty widow.— 
upon various 
possessed great novelty. His lordship talked 
; described its ports; told now and then a good anecdote: 
pointed out the different headlands, bays, towns, and villages, which they were 


passing rapidly, and always had some little story connected with each. Before 


the ladies had been two hours on deck, they found themselves, to their infinite 
surprise, not only interested, but in conversation with the captain of the smug- 
| gler, and more than once they laughed outright. But the soi-disant Lord B 
| had inspired them with confidence ; they fully believed that what he had told 
| them was true, and that he had taken possession of the yacht to smuggle his 

goods, to be revenged, and to have a laugh. Now none of these three offences 
are capital in the eyes of the fair sex: and Jack was a handsome, fine-looking 
fellow, of excellent manners, and very agreeable conversation; at the same 
time, neither he nor his friend were in their general deportment or behaviour 
otherwise than most respectful. 

“ Ladies, as you are not afraid of me, which is a greater happiness than I 
had reason to expect, I think you may be amused to witness the fear of those 
who accuse your sex of cowardice. With your permission, I will send for the 
cook and steward, and inquire about the dinner?” 

“T should lke to know what there is for dinner,” observed Mrs. Lascelles 
demurely ; “ wouldn't you, Cecilia?” 

Cecilia put her handkerchief to her mouth. 

“Tell the steward and the cook both to come aft immediately,” cried 
Pickersgill. j 

In a few seconds they both made their appearance. 

“Steward!” cried Pickersgill, with a loud voice. 

“Yes, my lord,”’ repltea Maddox, with his bat in bis hand. 

‘** What wines have you put out for dinner? ” 


‘Champaign, my lord; and claret, my lord; and Madeira and sherr 
lord.” 


‘No Burgundy, sir? ” 

‘No, my lord; there is no Burgundy on board.” 

‘‘No Burgundy, sir! do you dare to tell me that? ” 

‘Upon my soul, my lord,” cried Maddox, dropping on his knees, “there is ne 
Burgundy on board—ask the ladies.” 

‘: Very well, sir; you may go.” 

‘*Cook, what have you got for dinner?” 

“Sir, ahaunch of mutt—of venison, my lord,” replied the cook, with his 
white night-cap in his hand. 

‘What else, sirrah?” 

**A boiled calf’s head, my lord.” 

‘A boiled calf's head? Let it be roasted, or I'll roast you, sir,” cried Pickers- 


y, my 


| gill, in an angry tone. 


“Yes, my lord; I'll roast it.” 
** And what else, sir?” 
‘‘ Maintenon cutlets,’ my lord.” 
*Maintenon cutlets! I hate them—J won't have them, sir. Let them be 
*T don’t know what that is, my lord.” 
“IT don’t care for that, sirrah; if you don’t find out by dinner-time, you're 
food for fishes—that’s all: you may go.” 
The cook walked off wringing his hands and his night-cap as well—for he 


‘**T have done this to pay you a deserved compliment, ladies ; you have more 
courage than the other sex.”’ 

“ Recollect that we have had confidence given to us in consequence of your 
pledging your word, my iord.”’ 

‘You do me, then, the honour of believing me.” 

“T did not until I saw you,” replied Mrs. Lascelles; ‘* but now I am con- 
vinced you will perform your promise.” 

“You do, indeed, encourage me, madam, to pursue what is right,” said 
Pickersgill, bowing ; ‘‘ for your approbation I should be most sorry to lose, atill 
more sorry to prove myself unworthy of it.” 

As the reader will observe, every thing was going on remarkably well. 

THE SMUGGLING YACHT. 

Cecilia returned to the cabin, to ascertain whether her aunt was more com- 
posed ; but Mrs. Lascelles remained on deck. She was much pleased with 
Pickersgill entered into a 
defence of his conduct to Lord B. ; and Mrs. Lascelles could not but admit the 
provocation. After a long conversation, she hinted at his profession, and how 
superior he appeared to be to such a lawless life. 

“You may be incredulous, madam,” replied Pickersgill, ‘‘ if I tell you that I 
have as good a right to quarter my arms as Lord B. himself; and that I am not 
under my real name. Smuggling is, at all events, no crime; and | infinitely 
prefer the wild life I lead at the head of my men, to being spurned by society 
because Iam poor. ‘The greatest crime in this country is poverty. I may, if I 
am fortunate, some day resume my name. You may, perhaps, meet me, and, if 
you please, you may expose me.” 

“That I should not be likely to do,” replied the widow ; “but still I regret 
to see a person, evidently intended for better things, employed in so disreputable 
a profession.” 

‘‘T hardly know, madam, what is and what is not disreputable in this conven- 


| tional world.” 


| 


| 


| 





* But it is a crime 
“ A violatiun of the revenue-laws, and no more.” 

“There is a stigma attached to it, you must allow.” 

“That I grant you, madam ; and, as soon as I can quit the profession, I shall. 





In the meantime, Miss Ossulton and Mrs. Lascelles remained below, in the | No captive ever sighed more to be released from his chains ; but I will not leave 


it till I find that I am not in a situation to be spurned and neglected by those 
with whom I have a right to associate.” 

At this moment, the steward was seen forward making signs to Mrs. Las- 
celles, who excused herself, and went to him. 

“For the love of God, madam,” said Maddox, “as he appears to be friendly 
with you, do pray find out how these cutlets are to be dressed ; the cook is tear- 
ing his hair, and we shall never have any dinner; and then it will all fall upon 
me, and I—shall be overboard.” 

Mrs. Lascelles desired poor Maddox to wait there while she obtained the de- 
sired information. In a few minutes she returned to him. : 

‘“‘T have found it out. They are first to be boiled in vinegar; then fried ia 
batter, and served up with a sauce of anchovy and Malaga raisins.” 

[ Concluded on the last page.} 
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“OVER THE WATER”’—NEW SCOTLAND. _ Motives had been—‘ common politeness,” in return for the many friendly civili- 
 netineie ma J 70 MaTCH-MAREED. , ties he had experienced from the family. ‘The Major was denounced as a false 

AMERICAN WOMEN—-ENG . wipe! | man—abused and cut by the ladies, who unanimously took part with the disap- 
pointed fair one. It happened one day, he having occasion to pass the house, 
that his horse must needs bring up at the door, according to his established cus- 
tom. The Major whipped, swore, pulled and tugged, all without effect. The 
obstinate brute was determined not to budge; he could not be flogged out of his 
sense of the fact, that there he was to stop. This ludi difference of opi- 
aie : thes nion between the horse and his master, brought the ladies to the windows, the 
the very name at once endearing it tome as an old friend, in reminding me of MY | servants to the door, and the old gentleman, at last, to offer assistance. This 
native land. Nor was I disappointed on further acquaintance with my transat- | awkward dilemma, and a pitiless snow-storm induced the Major to take the prof- 
Jantic country, having the gratification of finding that this infant state was making | fered shelt er. So much kindness awakened hia slumbcring and tender sympa- 
rapid strides in improvement under the benevolent sway of an excellent noble- thies. The former friendly intercourse was renewed, and he soon afterwards 
man, the Earl of Dalhousie. Trade was rapidly reviving ; agriculture, long | became a Benedict, blest with a lovely wife. 
neglected, received a new impetus, and started into vigorous activity, bythe Match-makers may take a lesson from the instinct of a horse. 
wisdom of his Lordship’s measures, and the energy of his administration ; while | ‘A Travevurs. 
under the influence of his amiable and intelligent be rer society wy higher 
and more polished tone, ana many institutions for charitable purposes, or feminine 
instruction, were founded, promoted, or improved. THE FLOWER WORSHIPPERS. 

I reached these western shores after the intense heats of summer had subsided, A sunshiny morning in Spring—the sky lying at rest with its long islands of 
succeeded by bright sunshine, and serene, cloudless skies. This period is aptly | primrose-coloured clouds—a wood stretching along @ range of swelling hills ; 
termed the Indian summer ; because, during this benignant season, these wild | at the foot of these a rich meadow lighted with flowers, where a group of merry 
hunters roam their native forests and more distant prairies in search of those | children are assembled.—How happy they seem! One little silken-baired fel- 
fierce animals which afford the richest peltries. By this trade these children of | jow has thrown himself upon a bed of purple crocuses; thrice has he swung his 








We have hitherto been gaily revelling in the sunny regions of southern climes, | 
and enjoying the society of dark-eyed beauty. [Let us now transport ourselves | 
across the wide Atlantic, and, in a visit to more nothern climates, introduce our | 
readers to the fair Americans, by a sketch of society in our colonies in that por- 
tion of the new world. ua ad 

The first province which I had the good fortune to visit was “‘ Nova Scotia ; 





= 





nature supply their wants for the long winter, procure objects of luxury for the 
nobles of Europe, and comfortable trappings for the natives of all ranks, against 
the severity of the inclement season. The appearance of the country during 


arms amongst them, as if he fain would gather the whole ;—now he grasps as 
many of their glittering heads as his little hands can close upon. No, he attempts 
not to pull them up, but lies still, wrapt in indolent delight, as if he were floating 
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flowers upon Fidele’s grave. Or the heart of an old grey wood, one sunny 
glade therein, rich in primroses and blue-bells, there sits the lovely Una, patting 
her milk-white lamb, and gazing upon the daisy-girded brook that bubbles at 
her feet. Or the angel-trodden arcades of Paradise rise before him, and Adam 
steps forth leading his beauteous Eve along the enamelled flowers. Hark ! 
dainty Ariel is warbling beneath the blossomed bough, and we must be gone. 


—— 
Suntwmary. 


His Excellency Count Matuszewic has recovered from the fall he received 
while hunting in the Royal domains at Chentilly, and is now on his journey te 
Naples. A magnificent set of plate, which cost £6000, was presented to his 
Excellency, by the Emperor of Russia, to exiable him to support the splendour 
of his mission. ‘ 

The renewed Military Commission for separating the Civil and Military De- 

artments of the Army is composed of Viscount Howick, Viscount Palmerston, 
rd John Russell, Lord Strafford, the Right Hon. T. Spring Rice and the 
Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart.—Sir John Bissett to be Seczetary. 

The Lady of the present French Minister of the Interior, Madame Thiers. 
(before her marriage, Mademoiseile Dosne), had one of the greatest fortunes in 
the Parsian beau monde, having brought that statesman a dowry of twe millions 
of francs, or £80,000. 


The cholera continues its ravages in Italy, where itis favoured by the unusual 





rigour of the season. ‘The Italians allege that the climate has undergone a com- 


plete change. The cold is very severe this winter. , 


this period is remarkably beautiful. The sharp, nocturnal frosts, changing the | away upon a sea of flowers. His comrades are approaching stealthily—their 


Vice Admiral Sir George Cockburn is expected to retarn from his command 





verdant foliage of the extensive forests, produce the richest and most variegated | hands filled with yellow king-cups. Now they bury him beneath the gaudy 
tints, in which orange and red predominate. Winter now advances apace ; the bells, some tossing them high in the air, and they descend like a shower of gold. 
transition is most rapid: to the surprise of the stranger, he finds some night in | Came not Jupiter in that guise, gently visiting the velvet-lipped Danaé as she 
October, that the snow has fallen, covering fields and forests to an immense | jay, her sublime eyes turned heavenward, dreaming, perhaps, of the jewelled 
depth. After a few days the sky becomes again serene—the sun recovers his | amaranths that skirt the gardens of the Gods !—See! now they troop, like deer, 


wonted brilliancy ; and, with the exception of some occasional interruptions, 
some additional falls of sno. at times, so continues until the month of April. 

A general metamorphosis in the appearance of dress, costumes, and equipages | 
now take place ; but the cold, although very intense, is in reality but little felt, | 
so excellent are the arrangements witbin doors and without, for obviating its 
effects. ers in the shape of caps, ear-covers, cloaks, and gloves, in addition to 
those articles of the material usually worn by European * belles,” come into | 
universal requisition; with snow boots, made of carpet stuff of the gayest 
colours, for driving, or mocassins and creepers for walking. ‘These mocassins | 
are made of a sort of chamois leather, prepared in a particular manner by the 
Indians, and neatly embroidered in fancy figures, with porcupine quills of brilliant | 
colours. These have the advantage of being light, and at the same time of | 
keeping the feet remarkably warm; and being in some degree impervious to | 
water, one may walk in the snow without the risk of getting damp feet. The | 
creepers are flat pieces of iron, with sharp prongs under each end, and are | 
fastened on with straps, like a spur, which enables one to walk with ease on | 
the most slippery paths. All wheeled carriages are now abandoned. Sleighs 
of elegant forms are introduced, single and double, handsomely and comfortably | 
fitted up with hanging robes of bear, tiger, or lynx skins, having a large buffalo 
hide, or cover, over all. The whole of these are neatly ornamented with scar- | 
let borders, fringes, &c., with the heads and claws of the ferocious animals 
dangling around, so that the lover or his rival may literally have a lynx-eyed | 
monster constantly staring him in the face, as if watching his diversions. | 
These sleighs, filled with elegants, and driven by monstrous-looking exquisites, 
muffled to the eyes, are seen dashing along at a wonderful pace, some drawn by 
on@ horse, others by twoeither abreast ortradem fashion. They glide along so 
smoothly, that in order to give warning of their approach bells are attached to | 
the horses’ heads, the tingling of which has a lively and pleasant effect. Inva- 
lids and families geing to evening parties, have their close carriages removed | 
from the wheels and placed on runners. 

Many of the best houses, being built entirely of wood, might be imagined to 
be cold and comfortless ; but, extraordinary as it may appear, they are much 
drier and warmer in winter, and cooler in summer, than those built of stone; | 
which is accounted for by the stratum of air which occupies the vacant spaces 


between the outside clap boards on the frame, and the inside lining of lath and | a few flowers; a care-stricken woman is gazing fixedly upon them. Saw ye not 
plaster. This prevents the great heat in summer from entering, and the warmth | that faint smile? that small opening of light upon a sky which is nearly all night ? 


created inside to counteract the effects of the intense frost is very effective, | 
and is accomplished by having a large stove in the entrance hall, the flues of 
which are conducted by the stair-case to the top of the house. One never feels 
chilled in going along passages or from one chamber to another. 

The brilliant winter had now seriously commenced. Society commenced its | 
morse suey feasting and amuseinents became the only possible occupations.-— | 
course of busy trade and commerce was frozen up; but the stream of warm- 
hearted hospitality, in seeming inverse ratio to the intensity of the weather, 
began to overflow. Many of the inhabitants who were very wealthy, kept up 
a constant round of entertainmems—dinners, balls, &c.. in continued suc- | 
cession. The festivities at the Government-house were on the most liberal and | 
extended scale. His Excellency held levees on certain public days, and gave | 
twe public dinners each week, to which the civil authorities and military were | 
invited in rotation; while her Ladyship had generally a public night once a | 
week, exclusive of grand balls and suppers on particular occasions. Nor did | 
these public festivities interrupt their own private society : they saw a numerous | 
circle of friends in a constant succession of dinners, musical soirées, quadrille 
parties, &c 
happened to be doing duty with their corps, or in vessels of war on the station. 
Admiral G n, with Lady W , the Commissioner, the Bishop, the Secre- | 
tary of the province, and numerous heads of departments, gave frequent and | 
most agreeable parties. Nor did the Judges of the land fail to contribute to the | 
general harmony, as every one well knows who has enjoyed the acquaintance of | 
the Honourable Judge Halliburton, whose flow of wit enlivened every society.— | 
The military and navy, resolved not to be deemed ungrateful, gave occasional | 
fétes de bal, exclusive of frequent entertainments during the winter. The | 
harbour being frosen over, the ships of war were prepared accordingly for the 
rigour of the season, being brought close to the wharfs, and covered in by 
wooden sheds erected over them, with stoves placed in various parts, so as not 
only to render them comfortable habitations, but also scenes of gaiety, by occa- 
sional performances of amateur plays and fancy balls. : 

All these parties were graced and enlivened by the presence of many of our 
fair countrywomen, and their American sisters. ‘The latter proved as amiable 
as they are famed for personal charms. They are endowed with great natural 
abilities and lively dispositions. Many are extremely well-informed,—all eager | 
in search of information ; and though absorbed tuo much in local ideas and pro- 
vincial habits, they are, in general, by no means deficient in polite feeling and | 
gentle manners. Many, on returning from visits to England or France, had | 
attained the elegant acquirements, and easy good-breeding of the most refined 
spliere of life. Halifax may justly pride itself on the beauty of its daughters. 
They have fine complexions, lit up by soft blue eyes. Their peculiar charms of | 
countenance have been attributed to the humidity of the climate, which is liable 
to frequent fogs during summer ; and it certainly would eppear that this damp- 
ness of atmosphere docs impart a softness and clearness of complexion to the 
female features ; as may be observed, under similar circumstances, in the sweet 
faces of our own Devonshire and Lancashire “ witches.” But, however much 
the peculiarity of this transatlantic climate may tend to improve the features, it | 
is, unfortunately, not attended with the same permanent effects as in England. | 








It seeins rather to have a fatal influence ; a premature decay of teeth and youtb- | 
ef bloom, indicates that beauty here too often proves, indeed, a “ flower 
ading. 

Intellectual amusements were not wanting during the prolonged and dreary 
season. Amongst others, an excellent amateur theatre, under the patronage of 
the Countess of Dalhousie, was established for weekly performances. It was | 
admirably conducted under the skilful management of Colonel C d. It! 
boasted of many artists, whose superior dramatic powers would have enabled | 
them to shine as “* first-rate actors” on any stage. Amongst the many were | 
the present distinguished Sir E. Parry, Capt. Beechy, and, alas! poor Joe 
Bowers. He, inerry soul ! a “ middy” in a vessel commanded by Lord J. H——-y, 
possessed talents of the most humourous, comical cast. It was said that he was 
foster-brother to the late Princess Charlotte, and (a coincidence indeed), he was 
cut off by a fit of apoplexy on the very day that closed upon all that was earthly | 
of that lamented Princess. 

The morning amusements generally consisted in large assemblages of fashion- 
ables uniting in sleighing parties, and driving through various parts of the city. 
Lady Dalhousie used to patronize this sport very much—frequently making up 
parties to visit some of the romantic lakes in the vicinity, where the ice is 
generally smooth as glass. These excursions afford such health and pleasure, | 
that, although the vigour of the season may pinch the toes, or freeze a finger— | 
though even a nose may be frost-bitten—there are no cold hearts. 

Many a happy matrimonial union has commen 
and one case which had taken an “ untoward ” turn, was brought to a successful 
conclusion in an extraordinary manner. A gallant Major had been very attentive 
in offering a place in his elegant cariol to the beautiful Miss B——; the offer 
was always accepted. This daily attention went on for a great part of the sea- | 
son: however, rumours reached the family that the gay Lothario was about to | 
take his departure for England. The mamma became alarined ; the young 


lady was in despair. The Major was called to an account by the sons, who de- 
manded, of cuurse, ‘what his intentions were.” 





ced on these icy expeditions ; 


' 


He declared that his only 


| to that little hillock silvered over with daisies. ‘Twenty little hands pounce at 


| ranks of battle. 


| —through the golden portals of Paradise would she peer along the ranged ranks 


| graceful neck. Roguish flowers! ye did but wait until she siept, then slid down, 


| be enshrined in a brighter eye. Twelve months ago, her lover plucked such a 
| rose as that—in the old moonlight did he gather it, heavy, heavy with dew.— 
| Her hand was very cold when she took it,and then parted. She sat down when 
| he was gone, beside that urn where she now sleeps; the cold dew of the rose 
| fell upon her chilly fingers, but she knew it not, for her hand had before shaded 


| door, has shot out from the clouds that careered over his head when the blue 


| his own fields, the daisies of the sky ; and the barry moonbeams were white 


| cottage, and he sank asleep in the bosom of his family. 


| the willow-darkened waters. Then a sound as of angel-voices, heard far away 


once upon the unrifled treasures. How will those tiny arms have been engaged 
in thivty more years! Some, perchance, will buckle on the biting sabre, sum- 
moned by the snarling trumpet, and winged with death, sweep along the rocky 
Others may clutch the helm upon stormy seas, and stag- 
ger over the rugged summits of hissing mountains, surrounded with caverned 
darkness and destruction. A few may journey into far-off countries, across 
dreary deserts, dry as the depths of a volcano; or through interminable forests, 
where, instead of the bleating of flocks and the lowing of herds, the lion’s deep 
roar and the wolf's piercing how! will be heard. Many a time will they become 
flower-worshippers—in the tented field, on the thundering ocean, and the sand- 
clouds of the desert, they will sigh for the painted meadows of merry England ! 

Observe that tall young woman, whose pale face is saddened by sorrow ;— 
silent and solitary she has ventured again into the green fields, the first time for 
this many weeks. Her eye hath taken a long sweep across the blue heavens. 
Fain would she glance through the fleecy silver that skirts the loosened clouds 


of winged hierarchs, cherubim and seraphim harp-sounding, and the trumpet- 
blowing archangels, and there look for one whom she yet loves. Now are her 
eyes rivetted upon a little knot of wild violets. Disturb not her contemplation ! 
—a vision is rising before her. Mark those compressed lips; it expands; her 
own beautiful boy, as he lay last Spring laughing and tumbling in the sunshine, 
and running to and fro delirious with joy amongst the flowers! Ah! her eyes 
are filling with tears, for she now sees two small blanched hands, resting upon 
the ghastly linen; so pale are they that the wan lilies throw not a ray of light 
upon the frightful whiteness. ‘The few violets too, that form a wreath around 
his angelic face, appear to shrink as if they pired for the darkness of the grave 
to hide the loveliness which death had claimed. The last time she gazed on 
flowers, was ina still churchyard; some hand threw a few into the tomb, and 
they were soon broken by the heavy clods that sounded through her heart as 
they fell upon the little coffin, and that bell,—toll! toli! toll! so slowly and 
sadly. But see, she is journeying homeward—a weeping flower-worshipper. 
Let us turn to the busy haunts of men, the dark alleys of the metropolis. 
Mark the open casement opposite. There stands a broken jug, which contains 


Those flew flowers, almost withered as they are through long keeping, brought 
back to her mind the remembrances of by-gone years. She was wafted back on 
the wings of memory to the cottage of her fathers, and again saw the woodbine- 
trellissed window, through which she had so often watched the lark springing 
from the “ daisy’s side,” by which it had all night slept, and scattering music on 


on the West India, Halifax, and Newfoundland station in the course of the en- 
suing month, his time of service (three years) having expired on the 6th inst.. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Halkett’s nomination to succeed Sir George by Earl de 
Grey, has been confirmed by the present First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A subject of general conversation among the upper classes at Paris at this 
moment, is a splendid service of plate for 30 persons, just arrived at Paris, be- 
longing to the Earl of Pembroke, made by Storr and Mortimer, and which a 
privileged few have been permitted to visit at his Lotdship’s residence, at the 
request of the makers. Its weight # 830 Ibs. French, and it cost upwards of 
700,000f. ; one piece, a candelabrum, is estimated at 40,000f. Its manufacture 
occupied the house three years. Nothing can exceed the beauty and delicacy 
of the chasing, and the engraving of his Lordship’s arms displays the most skilfut. 
workmanship. The dessert service is of silver gilt.—Galignant. 

The King of Bavaria took his departure for Greece on the 2d Dec. 

At the Cabinet Council held at Brighton yesterday week, Parliament was 
further prorogued to the 4th of February, then to meet for the despatch of public 
business. 

We understand that the Members of Brookes’s have refused to comply with 
the suggestion of Sir Francis Burdett, to expe) Mr. O'Connell. 

The Marquess of Waterford has recovered from the injuries he received whilst 
hunting at his seat at Curraghmore, and has left town for Lowesby Hall, near 
Melton Mowbray, for the season. 

Yesterday morning, at eleven o’clock, the Hon. John Boyle, eldest surviving 
son of the Earl of Cork, was united to the Hon. Cecilia De Roos, sister of Lord 
De Roos. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The most simple and elegant style of dressing the hair consists of a circular 
plait at the back part of the head. ‘The hair either braided in front, or disposed 
in a few light curls on each side of the face. Across the forehead, a very nar- 
row band of velvet, and arose on each temple. A row of small pearls may be 
substituted for the band of velvet. 

Turbans will be greatly en vogue this winter. They are not worn so large as 
those of last season, and are more elevated in the centre of the forehead. Most 
of them have a bandilette which passes under the chin, and which gives them a 
resemblance to the Turbans @ la Juive. They are usually made of silk, figured 
with gold; others of a more simple kind, are of organdi or clear gauze, having 
small patterns in coloured silk. 

It is frequently remarked, that a lady, en negligé is seen to greater advantage 
than when arrayed in the most splendid costume of grande toilette. The recherche 
which the French ladies vow display in their peignoirs shows that they are fully 
aware of the graceful effect of the long and ample folds of silk and cashmere, 
which compose those elegant robes de chambre. Several have been forwarded 
to London by Madame Minette. Some are made of rich figured silk of a damask 
patterns, lined with plush ; they have long loose sleeves and broad revers.— 
Others are of satin, lined with velvet, or quilted marceline. We likewise ob- 





the earth as it carolled high up the vaulted heavens ;—and the neat garden where 


bours of agriculture were at a stand—all military exercises had ceased—the | her bee-hives stood, ere the humming denizens sallied forth to whisper love inte | styled a manécau russe, and was composed of rich 


the bosoms of the heath-bells. The cuckoo’s song also smote her ear while 
she gazed upon them, and the imagined cowslips nodded a fresh welcome, as if 
they beckoned her home again. The grey linnet’s note,—the bird that built 
early in the furze-bushes, by the sedgy brook, and sung so sweetly to the mur- 
muring water, which answered again with its liquid voice as it welled away 


to gather. But she has turned away to soothe her child. Oh! she is a fiower- 
worshipper. 

Saw ye that old crone bending beneath the clouds of threescore winters! 
She could but ill spare the halfpenny which she has just expended on the flower- 


served a very beautiful cloak from the magazin Of Madame Minette. It was 
green silk, lined with 
white satin, and edged with swansdown. It was so extremely light that it could 
not in the slightest degree crush the most elegant ball-dress. 

Should the rage for long dresses increase, we may soon expect to see the 
revival of trains. It must, however, be remembered that these long dresses are 
strictly confined to in-door costume. Their elegance cannot be disputed, what- 


| through the cresses and water lilies, and beneath the tall rushes that she loved ever may be said of their convenience. Nothing is more graceful than the 


points uf the toes just visible beneath the ample fulds of the jupon. 
Boas are on the decline. Muffe, on the contrary, are daily increasing in num- 
bers. Long mantillas of ermine or sable are also extremely fashionable. 





girl. But she will take her new nosegay home, and place it in an old bottle ; 


self backwards and forwards, her dim grey eyes fixed upon the purchased trea- 
sure—and she will see through the mistiness of past years. And beloved Sab- 
baths which have stepped with muffied feet down the voiceless solitudes of 
eternity, will re-appear. ‘The old summer-house in the garden, where she so 
often sat with her husband—surrounded with flowers, and listened to the sweet- 
voiced birds, and the distant bells—their sound mellowed by the interposing 
river, and prolonged by the dark arches of the bridge, where the chimes lingered 
toecho. She has waited long, and her eyes ure worn away through reading the 
epitaph upon her husband’s grave-stone. Thirty years! Even the * uncouth 
rhymes and shapeless sculpture,” are almost worn away, and she has but one 
remembrance, and becomes a flower-worshipper. 

Hush! step lightly along—See! she sleeps, #s she not beautifult Her lips 
are slightly apart, just enough so to shew the ivory statues within those rosy 
gates, where the vermeiled lips keep watch, and her lovely head rests upon an 
urn, and the star-like flowers drop in trails and mingle with her soft hair and 


mute as moonbeams, and opened your pearly mouths and fed upon her dreamy | 
blushes. In her hands she holds a full-blown rose, which partly rests upon her 
knee. Her right arm supports her head. See! a tear, bright as a star, has 
just left that silken eye-lash'—How reluctantly it steals down! never will it 


For walking and carriage dress, hats or bonnets of velvet are most generally 
worn. Dark vlue is the favourite colour. ‘They may be ornamented with fea- 


These were very select, including various young noblemen who | then sit down upon the ricketty low chair, and, folding her arms, will rock her- | thers, or with flowers made of satin or velvet. The prevailing shape is low in 


the crown; the front wide and rather off the face, and the bavolet behind, very 


| full and long. For dress hats the most fashionable form is that called Jean de 


Paris. It may be made in crape, velvet, or satin, ornainented with plumes of 
feathers. 

A new sort of plumes for full dress has just been introduced in Paris. It is 
composed of white feathers, edged with gold, and intermingled with the barbes 
of peacock’s feathers. ‘These plumes are placed cabouquet on one side of the 
head, and worn with a bandeau of gold beads or chains. ‘Their effect is most 
novel aud elegant.—Dec, 15. 


Taglioni is recovering from her recent accident, and hopes are entertained 
that she will grace the boards of the King’s theatre, early in the season. 

On the 6th ult. the theatre of Christiani (Norway) was burnt to the ground. 
The fire broke out about nine in the evening, whilst the performance was 
going on. The flames spread so rapidly that it was with the greatest difficulty 
the performers and the audience (the latter amounting to nearly 1000 persons) 
effected their escape. 

A newly and ingeniously invented instrument has lately been presented to the 
Academie des Sciences of Paris, by M. Isoard. It resembles the common violin, 
with the strings extended between two wooden or meta! blades. It is vibrated 
upon at one end by a current of air, while at the other the player shortens the 
strings by the pressure of the finger. The sounds vary between those of the 
French horn and the bassoon. 

The Countess Rossi, as the first lady in rank of the corps diplomatique at 
Frankfort, has commenced the usual winter soirées with a brilliant concert, which 





her eyes and was wet with tears. She never has once heard from him since | 
the night they parted, and he left her to go upon the seas—the anchor was 
weighed, he dare stay no longer. Many a dream has been hers; and in the | 
still night she has seen flowers floating upon the ocean, and an arm has arisen | 


| visibly above the green billows; then sank, and risen again, and tried to deliver | 


into her hand another rose, which she in vain essayed toreach. But its petals | 


| seemed steeped in sea spray, and at length it broke and was borne away, far! | 
|far! Surge after surge caught the trophy—it was tossed from billow to billow 


away—away—on the wide waste of water, never to be seen again. Let us 
retire, for in sleep she is a flower-worshipper. 

Observe that old veteran leaning against those palisades. He once had a 
home peaceful and happy as that; and many a time has it risen before bim in 
the long dark night when he passed his weary round in the field of war—the 
cottage where he last saw the tears standing upon his wife’s cheek,—where he 
kissed his children: and that white vlossoming thorn, which stood before his 


midnight was his only ca:opy. And as the feathery silverings broke or dispersed | 
he fancied the vuices of his little ones again rung on his ears, as when they 
shook the old thorn and scattered its blossoms like stars. Often has he fallen 
asleep, deeming that those bright luminaries were the white buds strewn upon 


and took the form of his own gate, the very same on which his children swung : 
the sky became green, and the moun herself, at last, seeming like his own 


“Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening rear !” 

And the deep-mouthed thunder aroused the flower-worshipper. 

Then comes the poet, and discovers a new world’amidst the flowers. Lovely | 
Proserpine bends before him, culling the choisest buds in the golden fields of 
Enna or Venus, foots it lightly among the lovely lilies of }da, whilst Paris sits 
smiling to see the white flowers spring up to kiss her feet. He hears the pretty 
Jessica “‘slander her love” in lovely words, and she is forgiven upon that 
flowery bank where they are seated. 

Then comes the fair Ophelia with a garland of wild flowers round her young 
brows, singing snatches of old songs, like a sea-nymph as she glides beneath 





among the clouds, chaunting a plaintive melody and showering down gentle 


was attended by all the beau monde of that city. The Countess was obliged to 
appear in her chaise roulanfe, having sprained both her ankles so severely, by 
attempting to dance too soun after a former sprain, that she is now unable to 
stand ; but when wheeled to the piano she sang with as much power as in the 
days of Henrietta Sontag. 

The Sancy Diamond.—A letter from Hamburg states, the Grand Veneur of 
the Emperor of Russia has bought the famous Sancy diamond, for the sum of 
500,000 roubles, and that the merchant, Jaen Friendlieu, has been the Duchess 
of B ‘s agent in this affair. ‘The diamond orignally came from India, and 
has remained in Europe for the last four centuries. ‘The Duke of Burgundy, 
Charles the Bold, was its first owner, and he wore it on his helmet at the battle 
of Nancy. in which be lost bis hfe. A Swiss soldier found it, and sold it to a 
priest for a florin. In 1489 it came into the possession of the King of Portugal, 
who, being in want of money, sole it toa French gentleman for 100,000 franes. 
Nicholas Harley Sancy, who gave it his name, had it afterwards by succession. 
At the time of his ambassy at Soleure, Henry the Third enjoined him to send 
him the diamond in order to pledge it ; (he servant that had been entrusted with 
it having been attacked by robbers swallowed it, and was murdered. Sancy or- 
dered the corpse to be opened, and the diamond was found in the stomach. 
James the Second of England possessed this diamond in 1688, when he came 
to France ; i: came afterwards into the possession of Louis XIV., and Louis XV. 
wore it in his crown at his coronation. ‘The diamond has the shape of a pear ; 
it is of the most beautiful water, and weighs 53 1-2 carats. 


Obituary. —Lord Vernon died at Gibraltar on the 18th ult., in which garrison 
he had settled Lady Vernon for the winter, in consequence of the delicate state 
of her health. His Lordship intended to come to England for a short visit, when 
he was suddenly carried off by dysentery. . 

The Hon. Charles Robert Lindsay, of the Bengal Civil Service, second son 
of the late Earl of Balcarras, died at Singapore, on the 4th of July last. 

The Right Hon. the Baroness Hows died at Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, on 
the 3d instant, after a few hours’ illness of apoplexy. Her Ladyship’s remains 
will be interred in the family mausoleum at Pence, near Beaconsfield. 

Lievtenant-General Lord Hartland died on Tuesday last, at his residence in 
Grosvenor place, in the 69th year of hisage. His Lordship dying without issue, 
the Irish Barony of Hartland, one of the mapy titles which sprung out of the 
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Union, devolves on his only surviving brother. the Hon. and Rev. Maurice Ma- already been returned for the borough of Tralee. He was proposed asa popular 
anion, 


ri j t name. 
hen, now ve — Ae eldest son married a daughter of the presen | a cS ee Oe eel aa 
venerable Bishop of Nurwich. 


: ; i have been returned if there had been time to poil out the county ; 
‘ Ibe eclipsed , didates would 

The eet tno aad re prteey re sepa ‘“ a but the agents ef Bruen and Kavanah practised so successtully delay that these 
to an unusua ' 


» entlemen were returned. : 
sun appearing like a ring; at Greenwich, and to the whole of the — of en 8 Fourthly—'The expenses of that contest were bome p rincipally by Mr. Cabill : 
10 degrees will be eclipsed out of the 12; at three o’clock in the afternoon the residue fell, of course, on the most active partisans of the popular party, who 
be dark enough to discern many of the stars.—London paper. | esseqcaminannil alte te nate te. . . 

Whitehall, Dec. 9.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent tobe | Fifthly_—The consequences of the undue election was petition against the 
passed under the Great Seal, appointed the Right Hon, Viscount Howick, - Members returned, and the trial of that petition ran to great length, and, of course 
Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B., the Right Hon. Lord Jobn Russell, | created great expense. ‘That expense was borne by Mr. Vigors, who jap 
Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Lord Strafford, G. ©. B., the Right Hon. | |, unseating the Members, at a pecuniary loss to himself, which can be uly 
Thomas Spring Rice, and the Right Hoa Sir John Cam Hobbouse, Bart., h'8 estimated by those only who have had the fatal experience of an election Com- 
Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring into the practicability and expediency nittee, a , 
of consolidating the different departments connected with the Civil Administra- | Sixth)y__Mr. Vigors had just sustained a contested election wy e joo ° 
tion of the Army. : : b | Carlow, the entire expense of which, of course, fell upon him, and in that con- 

War Office, Dec. 11.—14th Regt. of Lgt. Drag. Lieut. John Griffins to ’ | soak heb enna detinaens on 
Capt. without pur. v. Delmé, dec.—17th. Regt of Ft. ; Ens. A. H. Lucas to | Seventhly—The county of Carlow had been represented in the as Parlia- 
be Lieut. by pur. v. O'Brien, prom. in the 69th Ft; O. Paget Bourke, Gent., tO | ment by Reformers. Jt made a difference of four votes to the popular interest 
be Ens. by pur. v. Lucas.—20th Ft. ; Ens. J. Willock, from half-pay 3d Ft. hs in Ireland to have the two orange Tories, Bruen and Kavanah, represent that 
be Ens. v. Robertson, prom. in the 26th Ft.—2Ist Ft.; A. Mackenzie to es county, and the Reform party in the House of Commons could at that time badly 
“Capt. without pur. v Williams, app. to the 24th Ft ; Ens B Faunce, from ’ © | sMteed thes quaeeviesl took ais : a “ 
58th Ft. to be First Lieut. v. Mackenzie.—23d Ft. ; Lieut. C. Crutchley to = Under these cvedsethnees it was that the writ issued immediately on the 
Capt. by pur. v. Bigge, who rets. Second Licut. F. Torrents, to be First Lieut. bY | vacancy being declared. Mr. Vigors, of course, had exhausted some part of his 
par. v. Crutchley ; Wellington ©. Baker, Gen. to be Lieut. by pur. v. Torrent. | inclination to spend money to vindicate the popular interest, and could not in 


24th Ft. ; Maj. C. Hughes to be Lieut. Col., without pur., v. Tidy, dec. ; Capt. justice to himself take all the expenses of another contest. Mr. Cabill refused will stand between you ané him or all expenses.” 


ij Sta be Maj ,v. Hughes ; Capt. R. G. Williams, from the | 49 gtang again. It became necessary to find somebody whvu would pledge him- 
Sis Pe, to be Capt. Stack. —~ ; Ens. r ——— — to reform, and to the support of the Ministry, who would share with Mr. 
ieut., without pur., v. Neville, prom. in the . 1 Ht. @S- | Vigors in the expense. 
Ww. R Fee to be Lieut , by pur., v. Dalgety, who rets. ; Gent. Cadet J. O. k out fe 
‘Cuffe, from the Ri. Mil. Col., tobe Ens. by pur. v. Lewis. 48th Pr. : — candidate. Raphael had been long urging me to assist him in connie for a 
E. F. Moore, from h p. 831 Ft., tobe Lieut., v. M’Conchy, prom. “yt ‘+ | seat in Parliament. He had been making the warmest professions ard 
Lieut.-Gen. Right Hon. S. F. Adam, K. C. B., from the 73d Ft., to be . Y- | purity. He assailed me in conversation—he besieged me by letter. Indeed, it 
Lieut. Gen. Sir. W. Inglis, K.C.B, dec. 58th Ft. ; Ens. W. —, oL would be amusing to contrast his then disgusting flattery with his present om 
hp. 3d Ft., tobe Ens., v. Faunce, prom. in the 21st Ft. 59th Ft. : Ens. RS temptible malignity. A friend of his had corresponded with me at the —— 
Minty, from h.p. 8th Ft., to be Ens., v. Cowley, dec. 62d Ft. : _ Gen, | *lection respecting the county of Carlow. Under these ae ery talke 
Stacpoole, from h.p. 14th Ft., tobe Ens., without pur. 73d Ft. : May- na with him on the subject of the then vacancy for that county. He had an inter- 
W. G. Lord Harris, from the 86th Ft., to be Col., v. Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. Ac am | view with Mr. Vigors on the same subject. But as the election approached Mr. 
app. to the 57th Ft. 79th Pt.. Ens. C.Skene tobe Lieut, without . Y- | Vigors was under the necessity of coming off to Ireland, and he gave me full 
Forbes, dec. ; Gent. Cadet R. O. H. Taylor. from the Rl. Mil. Col., to be mee authority to make any arrangement with Raphael I pleased. ' 
v. Skene. 86th Ft. : Maj..Gen. a oh 4 eg ym | eee na a rey of the + is in eety respect inaccurate. It is one made 
Maj.-Gen. Lord Harris, app. te the 73d Ft. Unatt. Lieut. J! ’ up for the senseless purpose of reproach. 
Sie Ga Te, Ste Capt. of Infantry, without pur. " The natural arrangenient would have been that Vigors and he should have paid 
Office of Ordnance, Dec. 6—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Capt. each half of the expenses of the election and of any subsequent petition. But 
Patrick Yule to be Capt.v. Kitson, dec. First Lieut.C. Burt to be Second Capt. he had experienced already two contested elections, one for Evesham, the other, 
v. Yule; Second Lieut G. R. Hutchinson to be First Lieut. v. Burt. as I recollect, Pontefract. The complaint was, I know not how truly, that he 
, —_— had been involved in each in an expenditure much beyond what he expected or 
¢ 6 was promised. 
DIRGE OF THE ETTRICK — I had no notion of meddling withhim ; my authority from Vigors was unli- 
By Resser Ginoussn. mited ; my time was ever occupied—I settled with him briefly but explicitly ; 
The Bard of Ettrick’s silent now, his loved harp sounds nomore, that he was to risk but £1,000 in the event of an unsuccessful contest—Vigors 
Though scarce we think its notes are dead, and ali its tones are oer ; was in that event to pay all the rest—a second £1,000 if he was returned ; in no 
The leaf’s not fall’n that late ten op aa ing woodland bower event was he to be bound to pay any oat ! he er one shilling beyond the 
Amid his forest solitudes, we listen d to its power. £2,000, it must be of his own free will and perfect choice. 
And yet a boding voice is heard, his spirit's flight it tells, If only one of the popular candidates was to be returned he was to be the person. 
And thus in cadence wild and deep the wailing Chorus swells, Vigors conceded this, as he acceded to everything else I agreed to. _ 
While hill and dale, and rock and tree, and every vale around Vigors also confessed that, no matter what the expense of the election might 
Respond the shrill aerial dirge, in music's saddest sound. be, the second £1,000 was to be se applied to the expenses of a petition, 
II. in case the return should be petitioned against. 
“ All mournfally—all mournfully, we bore the Bard along I settled the matter with Raphael in less time than it has taken me to describe 
And laid him in the narrow house, = lives no — of =_ the facts. He called on me ~ an Hoe gape 2 in en Mie — ppeng 
The grave is now bis resting place, where weary pilgrims sleep, his part of the agreement ; I complied at once, and wrote him, without a mo- 
hie desties is the narrow car, which death's strong warders keep. po delay, and hastily, the letter of the Ist of June, which he has published 
One morn the echoes ceased to wake, the mountain pipe was still, in violation of all the observances of private communication. 
Another came, and yet we missed the Minstrel on his hill. This was his bargain. He was to pay £2,000. One half at once, to defray 
We sought him where his home appears, far in the forest glen, so much of the legal expenses cf the contest ; the other half when returned 
And found Kilmeny's bard had left the land of living men! These sums I stipulated that Vigors should receive—sums incomparably short 
III. of half the expenses. See what an excellent bargain this most discourteous 
<« St. Mary’s lake is lonely now, and now from Yarrow’s stream Gentile made. The election for the county, it was known, would last six days, 
The pride of love and pomp of song have vanished like a dream, as in fact it did last ; one day for nomination and five days po!ling—and his 
And Ettrick Vale, where every flower in beauty fair did blow, moiety of the expenses was to be paid fur £2,000. 


Now mourns her moorland harp unstrung, and all her flowrets low ! u x : J ; . 
The rose shall bloom on Tweed’s fair banks, the lily yet shall spring, REMARKS OF THE TIMES ON MR. O'CONNELL sean -omoel 
And every valley shall rejoice, and all the grove shall sing ; Mr Daniel O'Connell has at last put forth what he ames to be an answer - 
But who shall call the Minstrel forth when summer decks the plain— Mr. Raphael's address to the electors of Carlow; and t 3 precious noel 
The tenants of the narrow house come never back again. impudence is accompanied bya letter from Mr. Vigors. e entreat a care a 
. reading for these two documents; but we trust that afterwards Mr. Raphael's 
narrative, and especially those parts of it which embody Mr. O'Connell's own 
letter, may be once more attentively perused. 
Daniel's epistle of course claims precedence. It is addressed to the electors 
of Carlow, andthe Whiteboy Chesterfield who wrote it commences thus :—*‘ I | 
beg your pardon—I humbly beg your pardon, for having recommended to your 
suffrages that most incomprehensible of all imaginable vagabonds, Alexander 
Raphael,” A little further on he says,—‘' I am bound to acknowledge that | 
had been cautioned against him, that I had been told he was a faithless creature, 
who never observed any contract, and with whom no person ever had a deal- 
ing (!) without being sorry for it.” He admits at the end of his letter that this 
caution was given him by “honest and experienced men” Now, all this is 
either a cool, deliberate, and unadulterated falsehood: or, as Daniel positively | 
asserts that he neither pocketed, nor intended to pocket, a farthing by the trans- 
action, we must take for true what sounds much more like a falsehood than the 
supposition, of which we said the other day that it was so preposterous, that it 
was only necessary to state it in order to have it laughed it. That supposition 
was, that Daniel must not only have taken so much trouble for Mr. Raphael, of 
whom he knew, ‘and for whom he could have cared, nothing, without the hope 
or the intention of gaining something fer his pains; but he must further have 
made up his mind to risk, for the sake of returning this stranger to Parliament, 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF CARLOW. the loss of £3,000 or £4,000 out of his own pocket, and a less sum than this 
Derrynane Abbey, Nov. 10, 1835. 7 could not -* lost a? ne ne fulfilled his —— My peapeny SPS 
: : > we ning illegal, impro- | the petition.” Not only is this supposition the fact, but it is, moreover, true, 
a : pengeer Geaee Saaeonenane oneal of Raphael's that Daniel acted this disinterested and generous part by one who, * honest and 
ae 4 pohped ‘sila these two facts touching myself which are really out of experienced men” had cautioned him, was ‘a faithless creature, who never ob- 
tneney, Det md er | served any contract, and with whom no person ever had a dealing without being 
 Fin—Ten I had not the slightest pecuniary or personal interest in Raphael’s | sorry for it;” or Daniel is, to use his own very elegant and very expressive 
£2,.000—not to the extent of one single farthing. I was merely the depository ; | words, ‘* a mighty great har. We willingly leave our readers to decide upon 
and this fact results (even without the aid of any assertion of mine) from the which of the horns of this dilemma Daniel sticks. ae 
eutire letter of the ex-Sheriff himself. It results even from the _— — aan eel pot gay dog bere: ty tin py a ply os as - 
; , ges, [ | saile , end, act, : ; * ’ , 
he gives (out of his own pure invention) of the manner in which, as he allege | procuring a seat. ‘That Mr. Raphael applied to him for this purpose Mr. Ra-| 
" = rm lid man will carry this undoubted fact with him—I had no pecu- | phael frankly admitted; but that Daniel, and not Mr. Raphael, deserves the 
Ph pide the money, even to the amount of half a farthing. Let my | character of * assailant” is manifest from the former's own letters. Mr. Ra- 
calumniators chew the cud upon that at their good leisure. phael says— | 
Secondly—That I paid over that sum of £2,000 to the person for whose use | “ Having for inany years been ambitious of a seat in parliament, and knowing | 
it was deposited with me—namely, Mr. Vigors—precisely a3 he called for it. | the influence which Mr O'Connell possesses in Ireland, I addressed to him, in the 
and to his entire satisfaction. I not only paid him the 2,000 to the last farthing. month of May last, a letter expressive of such my wish. A petition was then 
but having in my burry made a mistake against myself, I actually paid him £15 | pending against the return of Colonel Bruen and Mr. Kavanagh as your 
more than [ ought. I got 2,000 forhim. I gave him in all £2,015. He dis- | representatives, and on the 27th of May the committee declared their election | 
covered the mistake, and rectified it. I have vouchers for every penny of the | void. | 
money. | On the 28thof May Mr. O'Connell called on me at my town residence, and | 

Every candid man will also carry this second undoubted fact with him, that I préssed me to becoine a candidate for the county of Carlow, assuring me that the 
paid over to the last farthing every penny I received. The two facts will be | only risk I could incur would be £1,000. I requested twenty-four hours’ time to | 
recollected by every just and impartial man. It is material to the disembarras- | consider, and on the following day, at the exact hour appointed, [ called at Mr. 
sing my mind of all solicitade on this subject that I should repeat them—Ist. I | O’Connell’s, and was told by the servant he was not at home. In the evenirg I 
had not the slightest pecuniary or personal interest in the money; 2d. I paid | received the following note, in consequence of which an appointment was made | 
over the money to the last farthing to the person entitled to it. for an irterview between us at his house, fur the 3lst of May :— 

I may be deemed tedious by this repetition, but I prefer being so to having the | ; “*9, Clarges-street, May 29. 
possibility of evasion or doubt upon this to me important—indeed I think the, “ ‘My dear sir,—I remained at home, at some inconvenience, until after the 
only important—part of thecase. I have nothing to vindicate myself from; and | hour! mentioned. I was sorry I did not remain longer, as you called shortly 
never will again condescend to say one word upon these two facts whieh are | after; but as you left no letter, or other indication of acceding to my proposal, | 
thus concluded. I take for granted that you decline my offer—be itso. J only add my belief that | 

But I do admit—I readily admit—that, having thus rescued myself from all | you will neveragain meet so safe a speeulation. Iam quite sure I never shall 
possibility of blame thus far, there remains behind the principal question touch- | hear of one. I have the honour to be, my dear sir, your very faithful, 
ing the propriety of the expenditure of the money. Were we—for I at once “* Alexander Raphael, Esq. Daniet O'Connett.’” 
involve myself in the question—were we warranted in getting 2,000 of Raphael's | But the weakness of O'Connell's case, and the utter impossibility of his mak- | 


money, and expending it in the manner in which it was expended; and, before ing any show of defence against Mr. Raphael's accusation, are manifest from the | 
all, has Raphael any cause of complaint on that subject! 


fact that the only passage in the narrative of the former which he flatly con- 
Now, in order fully to discuss this question properly, it will be useful to un- | tradicts 1s not a materialone. The passage runs thus :—* That I may not do him | 


derstand these facts relative to the county of Carlow. They are known to you, | an injustice, it is but fair that I should, in conclusion, observe, that the second | 








V. 
«“ The fount of song hath ceased to flow, which Ramsay did descry, 
And at the feet of Ferguson in peebly pride went by ; 
Or nobly o'er its crystal banks did gushing overflow, — 
When Burns in glory, and in joy, beside the stream did go. 
The Minstrel of * Gleniffer braes,” and others of the lyre, 
Have followed, 'till the silver thread in Yarrow did expire. 
Bright fount of song, whose covling draught did soothe our deepest woe, 
Who now shall raise the wand, and bid the rock-lodged waters flow ? 


<« The harp that long in Scotia's land hath gladdened with its sound, 

Is only where the willows weep in sadness to be found? 

Or should the rude blast wake a chord, 'tis but a passing strain— 

The bard who of Kilmeny sang, comes never back again ! 

No more to sing ‘mong Yarrew braes, or charm in Ettrick vale, 

Or cheer the shepherd’s humble hearth wtth simple song or tale, 

All mournfully—all mournfully we bore him sad along, 

And laid him in the narrow house where lives no voice of song!” 
——-_ 


MR. O’CONNELL'S REPLY TO MR. RAPHAEL. 








my Iriends, but Raphael has made it necessary that they should be placed before | sum of £1,000 has been accounted for by his paying in cash £350 to Mr 

the public eye, | Baker towards the law charges, and after repeated applications made for the 
First—At the general election, in Janvary last, the County of Carlow was | balance, by giving him a bill for it at a long date. drawn by Mr. O'Connell himself 

relinquished ; and, I will not say, abandoned by its former Members, and by all | on the self-same brewers as the £800 before alluded to was drawn on.” Fasten- 

popular candidates, ‘Their resignation was not known until the very day of the | ing upon this passage, this Liberal of the first water says— 

election * Lat. Itis false that the second £1,000 was accounted for in the way stated 
Secondly—On that day, the people feeling themselves deserted, atarted two | This is a pure invention—a simple faisehood 

unexpected candidates, The one, Mr. Cahill, a young gentlemen of talent and “21. * Paying in cash £350 to Mr Baker, towards law charges.’ I never 


responsibility, and of moderate, though independent, property; the other, | paid £350, or one shilling, to Mr. Baker towards law charges, or for any purpose. 
my eldest son, Mr. Maurice O'Connell, who was not present, and had | This is a complicated falsebood. 


The time pressed, there were but a few days to look out for a second Reform | have his own order sent by his son tc Mr. Hamilton f 


a 
_January 16, 
“3d. * And after repeated applications made to him for the balance.’ 
Baker never made to me any such application—no person even 
or had any occasion to apply to me, for any balance. This is 
falsehood. 


“4th. * By giving him a bill at a long date, drawn by Mr. O'Con 





’ Mr. 
applied to me, 
@ multitudinous 


on me eS ie brewers,’ J never gave Mr. Baker a bill for ny ran 
any brewer or brewers, or any bill at any date. is i imi ; 
- y be q y y date. This is a similar falsehood with 
“5th. ‘As the £800 before alluded to was drawn upon.’ Neither the £800 
= any a of it, was cage ~ by a bill drawn on any brewer ae 
rewers. I never in my life drew a bill on any brewer. i 
the fifth and last. 4 : pease ocereen 
** After this specimen I think it is not going too far to say, in 
phrase, that you, Alexander Raphael, are ‘a mighty great liar.’”’ 
We say nothing about calling a man a “ mighty great liar” 
a mistake—the mistake being favourable to the party so 
decent person will properly appreciate that brutality ; bu 
to point out, that this being the only narrative which 0’ 
may fairly take the whole of the remainder to be 
Again, does Mr. O'Connell mean to say that he employed neither Mr. Baker nor 
anybody else to oppose the petition, notwithstanding the guarantee he gave to 
Mr. Raphael. or that, having employed somebody for this purpose, he refused to 
pay him? Once more,—he says he never paid a shilling to Mr. Baker towards 
law charges or for any purpose. Does Mr. Baker work for nothing, or does 
Daniel never pay? We ask, because in one of Daniel’s letters to Mr. Raphael 
he says, ‘Send to Mr. Baker the particulara he wants of your qualifications. J 


the usual Irish 


because he makes 
abusing him. Every 
t we must not forget 
Connell contradicts, we 
admitted by O'Connell as true. 


There are but three o¢.er noticeable points in Daniel’ 
First, he says—‘ Mr. Raphael was aware that not on 
was directly or indirectly for me or for my use.” 


8 epistle. 

é shilling of the £2,000 

Against this assertion we 
th 

tee. hee or the payment of the first 


, “ Wednesday, Jun , 
“ Sir,—I beg you will hand my son, Mr. John O’Connell, the £1,000 ee 
with you by Mr. Raphael, for my use. My son will give you a voucher at foot. 
“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
* Daniet 0’ ” 

“To T. Hamilton, Esq., 2, Henrietta-street.” neranone 

Secondly, he says—‘“I received the money merely as the trustee of Mr. 
Vigors, who was the person liable to all expenses.’ Against this assertion we 
place Mr. O’Connell’s guarantee to save Mr. Raphael harmless from all ex- 
penses, including specifically the costs of Opposing the petition; and Mr. Ra- 
phael’s statement that Mr. Vigors did not contribute and would not contribute 
one shilling towards the defence of, the seats. ' 

Lastly, he says—‘ As Raphael has the indescribable meanness to publish let- 
ters which certainly were not intended for publication, it may be necessary to 
state, for the sake of the public, why the £2,000 were required from him, as the 
purposes were strictly legal, and beyond reproach; if Mr. Vigors agrees with 
me, as I think he will, in the propriety of that course, I will satisfy the public on 
these points.” Now, whatever Mr. O'Connell or Mr. Vigors may say on this 
subject, it is impossible that either, or that both of them together, can get over 
the fact, that O’Connell eharged Mr. Raphael £1,000, for being nominated,— 
that is to say, for merely being proposed as a candidate, to which ceremony, as 
we stated before, no expense /egally attaches. ‘‘ Yeu are to pay,” writes Mr. 
O'Connell, ‘ before nomination £1,000—say £1,000, and alike sum after being 
returned, the first to be paid ABSOLUTELY AND ENTIRELY FOR BEING NOMINATED.” 

Mr. Vigor’s letter may be disposed of in a few words. O'Connell says—*‘] 
paid Mr. Vigors at the time, and as he called for it, the entire £2,000." Mr. 
Vigors says—* the whole of the sum handed to you by Mr. Raphael, to cover 
the expenses of the contest in which he was returned for this county through 
me, to the utmost fraction.” If this be the fact, and O'Connell did not intend 
to pay the costs of the petition out of his own pocket, such transmission of the 
£2,000 * to the county” wasa gross fraud upon Mr. Raphael, to whom O’Con- 
nell had given the guarantee. 

<P 
REFORMING THE PEERAGE. 

(Mr. O'Connell has written a long letter to the Leeds Mercury, detailing his 
plan for reforming the House of Peers. The following is the pith of the 
scheme. ] 

** My plan is this—I propose it with due submission to the judgment of those 
who may differ with me upon the details—my plan is this. 

“ First—I take the English Peerage, and I find they amount altogether te 
421; there are twelve peeresses whose sons will be Peers, total433. The Irish 
Peers, the greater part of whom never saw Ireland, are 202: of these no less 
than 92 are included in the English Peerage, leaving 130 Irish Peers to be 
added to the 433 English, total, 663 ; add for Scotland 57, net being English 
Peers ; the total of the existing Peers will thus amount to 620 persons. [| 
reckon the Irish and Scotch Peers as well as the English, for they certainly 
should be put on a footing of perfect equality, else the Union is a mockery to 
them. 

‘In order to carry the bill for the Reform of the House of Lords, it would 
be necessary to create a new batch of Peers, and it would be wise in that case to 
create a large number, suppese 180, so as to render the success of the bill quite 
certain ; it would be useful in another point of view to have a great addition to 
the present peerage, because there would be this important advantage, that the 
number of persons eligible to sit in the Upper House of Parliament being so 
much greater, the people would have a large range for selection. 

“ Taking then the present Peers at 620, and adding 180, you would have 800 
Peers altogether. 

I propose that the House of Lords should in future consist of 150 only—that 
these 150 should be elected by the people, out of the 800. 

‘The 800 Peers would Le the sole persons eligible. The electors I propose 
to be the people at large.” 

‘For that purpose I propose that Great Britain and Ireland should be divided 
into 150 districts, as nearly equal in point of population as possible. Each 
district to elect one Peer. Every householder to be an elector; and for my 
part I should most anxiously desire that the electors should have the protection 
of voting by ballot. It is included in my plan. 

‘Tt seems to me that as the number of the eligible would be limited, the elec- 
tors ought to be as numerous as possible. 

‘I propose that the number of Peers should never be less than 500. I donot 
propose in any way to restrict the royal prerogative of creating Peers. The more 
Peers the King may create, the greater would be the opportunity afforded for the 
people of making a good choice. 

‘*T propose that the legislative body of the Peers should be elected for FIVE 


| YEARS; ONE FIFTH TO GO OUT ANNUALLY, with the full capacity of being re- 
| elected. 


This plan would leave the prerogative of the crown untouched. The King 
would have the power to create as many Peers as he pleased. The only limi- 
tation would be in the upposite sense.—There should be always 500 Peers— 


| there are now 620. 


This, then, is the summary of my plan. Let the House of Lords for legisla- 


| tion be reduced to 150. There seldom attend so many, except for bad purposes. 


Let the selection of 150 be given in districts, which may with the utmost faci- 


lity be framed for that purpose. My plan would include household suffrage, and 
vote by ballot.” 


—— 
DESTRUCTION OF HATFIELD-HOUSE BY FIRE, 


AND DEATH BY BURNING OF THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
From Bell's Messenger. 


In our publication last week, we stated that a report had reached town cn 
Saturday morning ef the destruction of the above magnificent building, but it 
was not then for a moment imagined that the melancholy catastrophe was at 


| tended with the burning to death of the dowager marchioness ; we therefore 


detail the whole of the particulars which have transpired relative to this direful 
calamity. From information collected on the spot we ascertained that, in pur- 
suance of her usual custom of passing the Christmas with her son, the Dowager 
Marchioness had on the ‘Thursday come down to Hatfield-house, and taking pos- 
session of the apartments which she had occupied in the west wing of the man- 
sion ever since the death of her husband, the late marquis. ‘These apartments 
were on the first and second story of the building, and have formed her ladyship’s 
temporary summer and winter residence for some years past. We were also 
informed, thar though her ladyship was labouring under some of those infirmities 
which are the concomitants even of a green old age, she was still hale and 
vigorous, considering her advanced period of life, and that on her present visit to 
the scene of her early pleasures she exhibited a flow of spirits which surprised 
even those who were best acquainted with her usual cheerfulness. It appears 
that on the afternoon of Friday last she retired a short time before dinner to her 
dressing-room to write a few letters. At five o'clock her maid entered her 
apartment, and found her writing by the light of two candles. Her ladyship 
complained of the dimness of the light, and requested her maid to bring to her 
herown bed-candle, alleging that she always saw better by it than by anything 
else. The be-candle was brought according to her orders, and the maid left 
her ladyship, who wore a very lofty head-dress, writing by these three tapers. It 
is supposed that as she was stooping over her paper her head-dress must have 
caught fire, and that before she was aware of it she was enveloped in flames. But 
on this point all must be conjecture, as nobody saw her alive after her maid left 
her to take her tea in the housekeeper’s room. It is further supposed that, para- 
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rahe ror, on seeing herself in flames, she was unable to resort to the bell 
yan OF alled fb ndants to her assist- 
ive that alarm which must have called some of her attendan 
ane ‘Atout half-past five some fear was felt by the female servants of the 
ese in consequence of the vast volumes of smoke which pervaded it, and of 
pogore > smell of burning which assailed the nostrils in every corner of it. 
ag alarm was then communicated to the Marquis and Marchioness of 
salisbury. Both these noble personages exerted themselves to the utmost to 
rescue their venerable relative from her horrible fate, but in vain. Lord Salis- 
poe attempted to force his way into his mothers’ dressing-room through a door, 
which opened into it out of a sitting apartment, but it was locked; and the 
implements to force it not being at hand, his lordship endeavoured to reach 
another door, which opened into it from the domestic offices belonging to that 
wing of his mansion. He succeeded in reaching that door, but on opening 
it found it so enveloped in flame and smoke as to render it impossible for any 
person to enter it and live. The floor and ceiling of the room were then blazing 
together, and with such terrific violence as to render all hopes of rescuing her 
ladyship through the windows utterly desperate. As soon as it was found 
that all efforts to save the dowager marchioness were unavailing the fire-bell 
was rung, and its dull and sullen clang, and the rising flames, soon announced 
to the neighbourhood the serious peril by which this magnificent specimen of 
our domestic architecture in the reign of Elizabeth and James I was environed 
4 pond in the gardens was soon exhausted, and as the water had then to be 
brought from a distant lake, there was for some minutes no means at hand to 
allay it. At one time it appeared as if nothing could save this princely mansion 
fom entire destruction. The part of the west wing which looks down the 
noble avenue of trees by which Hatfield-house is approached from the south 
was speedily gutted by the fire. The roof fell in with a tremendous crash, 
and by the fall of the partition between the oriel windows on the first and 
second floors, an uninterrupted opening to the air was given tu the flames, which 
were then crackling fiercely within that part of the building. In its progress 
the fire reached the chapel; but the unremitting exertions of the firemen pre- 
vented ite ravages from being very destructive in that quarter, the pews only 
being injured. The window of stained glass which has attracted so much ad- 
miration, has also escaped without much damage. It is divided into twelve 
compartments; of these only one has been destroyed. The fire was stayed 
partly by their unremitting efforts, and partly by the emptying into the chapel 
of a reservoir of water twelve feet long and three feet deep, situated ypon the 
roof of that part of the mansion. When things were at the worst, it was 
apprehended that the chapel must perish, and the object of the parties working 
the engines then was to prevent the flames from spreading further, after they 
had exhausted their rage upon the sacred edifice. The chapel is not far distant 
from the library. They are situated on different sides of a gallery, and each 
has communication with it by a dvor. ‘To check the progress of the devouring 
element, preparations were made to stop up these doors with solid masonry.— 
Atthe same time the printed books and manuscript papers belonging to the 
Cecil family, and illustrating its history and that of the nation at large, were 
removed from the library into the grand drawing-room, from which, as well as 
from the other banqueting apartments, the valuable furniture had been trans- 
ferred, first to the lawn in front of the mansion, and afterwards to places of 
greater security in the town of Hatfield. 


OFFICIAL REPORT. 

The following are the particulars of the above melancholy occurrence aa col- 
lected by the Rev. Mr. Poole, chaplain to the Marquess sf Salisbury. They 
may be relied on as an authentic statement of facts. Between four and five 
o'clock the female attendant of the late lamented lady left her apartment. The 
Marchioness was at the time occupied in writing a note at a table, upon which 
were three lighted candles. Whether the flame came in contact with any part 
of her dress, or whether a spark from the fire ignited it, cannot now be ascer- 





tained. Soon after five the alarm that the Dowager Marchioness’s chamber was | 


in flames, was communicated by the housekeeper to his lordship, who, with the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, were in their private apartment. They both imme- 
diately ran in the direction of the chamber of their aged relative. On arriving 
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ter of Foreign Affairs and the Charge d’Affairs of the U. States. The docv- 
ments relative to these conferences will be laid on the tables of the two Cham- 
bers. If it has been impossible to come to an understanding nothing has passed 
at least of a nature to render more grave the differences between the two 
countries. 

“ Nevertheless the recall of the American Charge d’Affairs, coming after 
the measures proposed last year to the Congress, has rendered some precautions 
necessary. It was the duty of the French Government, under such circum- 
stances, to be prepared, at all events, to protect French interests. Such is the 
aim of the armament equipping in our ports,—an aim purely defensive. There 
exists at this moment no legitimate cause of war between France and the 
U. States, and in no case shall the aggression come in the firet instance from 
France.” 

London, Dec. 10 —Replying to an assertion of the Constitutionnel, the 
ministerial evening journal asserts, that in the communications which passed 
either at Washington or Paris, between the representatives of the French and 
American Governments, there was no talk of non-intercourse or war; all the 
difference, it says, at present consists,—1. As to the question of right, which 
thetwo Governments take in contrary senses, that of ascertaining how far the 
U.S. Government is obliged to give explanations on the subject of the Pre- 
sident’s Message. 2. As toa question of fact, that of ascertaining whether 
the explanation offered by Mr. Livingston, previous to the adoption of the law 
of 17th June, was or was not of a natureto satisfy the French government. 

Now from this it appears that the question is to be re-opened, as to whether 
the explanation of Mr. Livingston was or was not sufficient. The Chamber 
of Deputies decided that it was not. But we learn now that if Gen. Jackson 
would declare in his Message that he acknowledged and adhered to the explana- 
tiongiven by Mr. Livingston, this would satisfy the French Government. It is 
on this, we understand, that now rests the hope of an accommodation entertained 
by the Cabinet of the Tuileries. 

[From the London Morning Chronicle. ] 
The only medium that now exists for communication between 
the two Governmenis, is the Government of this country. We are happily 
upon the terms of cordial friendship with both parties, and cannot be supposed 
to have any wish to see the honour of either injured in the affair. It becomes 
therefore, the duty of our Government to assume the character of an arbitrator 
between them—to assume it upon no ground of superiority, or upon any ground 
whatever save that of the most disinterested amity towards the two nations, and 
our deep anxiety for the preservation of the genera! peace. 

Under all the circumstances, and inthe character just described, our Cabinet 
wou!d be justified in stating on one hand to that of France that the latter ought 
to pay the money upon Mr. Livingston's first explanation ; and on the other hand 
to that of America thatthe President ought officially to give the sanction of 
his authority to Mr. Livingston's explanation. Such a course as this would 
be the right one en both sides; it would stand the test of history, and defy 
the cavils of the discontented, who are eager for war at all hazards. 

Should our anticipations of a pacific issue to these misunderstandings be un- 
fortunately not realised—should a law of reprisals be passed in America, 
which we should hear of with extreme regret-—Then a war must ensue, of 
which it will not be possible for us to remain long indifferent spectators. We, 
on account of our vast commerce, are deeply interested in the preservation of 
peace on the high seas. At all events, we shall be under the necessity of 
affording compl¢te protection to our merchantmen, and consequently of aug- 
menting our naval force without delay. 

Death of the Princess Talleyrand.—The Princess, from whom M. Talley- 
rand has been separated for a great number of years, died Dec. 9th, in her 
74th year. She was a native of Denmark. 


London, Dec. 17 —The English funds maintain great steadiness, with few 


a * * 


| transactions in them, and all appearances indicate a quiet Christmas. Consols 
closed at 91 1-2 to 5-8 for the account. 


LATEST NEWS. 





atthe foot of the stairs, the smoke was so dense that Lady Salisbury could pro- 
ceed no further. Lord Salisbury rushed along the passage to his mother’s room, 
and was in the act of entering it when he was met by one of the men servants, 


who had succeeded in opening the door, but was immediately driven back by the | 


smoke and flame. Lord Salisbury pushed past this domestic, who attempted to 


hold him back, and, with the utmost intrepidity and determination persisted in 
making every effert to rescue her from the flames. Foiled in this attempt, he 
ran round to another staircase, but, unhappily. every effort was in vain, and he 


was obliged to abandon all hope of entering the flaming chamber. Lady Salis- 
bury meanwhile was left in a ctate of the most anxious suspense, not knowing 
whether he had succeded or perished in the attempt. The fire soon made rapid 
progress. ‘The adjoining apartments became one sheet of flame, which burst 
through the windows and the ceiling to the room above. The wind was blow- 
ing towards the house, and one apartment after another fell before the destructive 
element, and the greatest apprehension was felt for the safety of the whole of 
the magnificent pile. A party-wall, of very great thickness, divided the burning 
ruins from the chapel, and every effort was directed to prevent the flames from 
finding an ingress to it. The chapel being placed at the extremity of the western 
wing, adjoining the gallery, which forms with it a right angle, nothing, humanly 
speaking, could have saved the remainder of the building had the flames ever 
found an entrance into this wainscotted apartment. Fortunately the progress of 
the flames was checked. Nothing but a mass of blackened smoking ruins is, 
however, now to be seen to the south of the chapel. This part presents a me- 
lancholy contrast to the east wing, which still remains in all its former massive 
grandeur. A deep feeling of horror is connected with the desolate appearance 
of the ruins arising from the certainty that the remains of her who for more than 
half a century reigned mistress here, have fuand a tomb amidst the ruins of the 
palace over which she presided. ‘The scene around the house during the pro- 
gress of the fire was terrific. Pictures, books, furniture lying about, engines 
galloping in every direction, the alarm bell ringing, the lead pouring from the 
roof in torrents. ‘The flames were also bursting forth from every window frem 
the ground floor to the roof of the building. Inquiries meanwhile were eagerly 
made among the crowd, whether the Dowager Lady Salisbury had been seen 
since the fire began ; and when it was certainly known that she had perished, 
the scene of terror. confusion, and dismay, was beyond the power of description. 





The ship Lowell, which left Liverpool on Sunday, the 20th ult., arrived at 
Boston on Tuesday, and brought London Papers to the evening of the 18th, 
half aday later than were received here by the Victoria. The Boston Daily 
; Advertiser has sent us extracts from these papers, in which we find the follow- 
ing article, not contained in our own files, giving a new version to an interesting 
| subject. It is a letter from the Paris correspondent of the London Times. 
France and America.—When the treaty was voted, Mr. Livingston demanded 
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Message of 1835 has sufficiently explained it way. » But if it be true that the 
letter which Mr. Pageot showed to Mt. Forsyth, and which is now the subjec t 
of discussion in Congress, called for a special and distinct disavowal of alt impu- 
tation on the King or his Ministers for tardiness bringing the treaty before the 
Chambers, we should consider the case as more complicated than we had imagin- 
ed, for we are firmly convinced that the President will never make any such a. 
declaration. osm 

As we promised in a previous number, we have to-day given room to that part 
of Mr. O’Connell’s letter in reply to Mr. Raphael, which embraces bis defence, 
and we have appended thereto the remarks of the Times on both statements. 
It will be seen that Mr, O'Connell distinctly admits the receipt of £2,000 for 
procuring a seat in Parliament, but shelters himself under the plea that the 
money did not go into his pocket;—the whole sum, and fifteen pounds 
over, having been paid to Mr. Vigors for expenses, who, it is said, assumed 
the residue of the charges. This statement is veuched for by Mr. Vigors himself. 
We do not accuse Mr. O'Connell, nor have we heretofore, of peculation in this 
matter, or of having converted any part of the two thousand pounds to his own 
use, although many expressions even in his own letter would almost justify such a. 
conclusion. For instance, in one of his notes to Raphael he says distinetly,- 
when demanding the first thousand—‘t This is for the nomination alone.”” 
Every one knows that it costs nothing to nomimate a member to larliament. 
The expression is indefinite, and we givé Mr. O'Connell the full benefit of it,, 
and pass this part of the subject by. : 

The question is taken up by the people of England in a much broader point of 
view, and the enquiry is made if such a transaction be possible under the reform- 
ed House of Commons. The main object of the Reform act was to put a stop 
to bargaining for seats in Parliament—to abolish the system of nomination by 
individuals, however wealthy or virtuous—and to substitute instead a free, open, 
and unbiased election by the voters at large. Now what are the features of 
Mr. O’Connell’s case? A person applies to him to procure a seat, a man 
whom he acknowledges he knows little of, who is “a cheat,” ‘a liar,” and one 
who could be trusted by no one who knew him—and in fine, one that 
he himself had been cautioned to have nothing to do with him. All this 
Mr. O'Connell admits! Yet how does he treat the illegal application? Does he 
spurn it with virtuous indignation? No. He says in reply, give me £2,000 and 
you shall be elected. ‘The bargain upon this is closed, Mr. O'Connell writes the 
address to the people of Carlow, and Mr. Raphael is returned, without attending 
the hustings—without seeing the electors—and without visiting the county at all. 
Now what is this but the old system of nomination? What is the county of. 
Carlow but a rotten borough of the old school? . Will the Reformers of England 
allow this to be the true intent and meaning of the Reform Bill! We shall see 
when Parliament meets, and Mr. O’Conneli appears before that assembly. 

Rut this is not all. The election of Mr. Raphael ia disputed ; a Parliamen- 
tary Committee is appointed, and Mr. John O’Gonnell, the agitator’s son, who 
received a part of the money, was put upon that Committee! Mr. John O’Con- 
nell consented to serve, and, it is affirmed, did serve and take the oath that 
he was in no way interested in the success of the candidate. 








His Excellency Sir Francis Head, the newlhy-appointed Governor of Upper 
Canada arrived in one of the late packets from Liverpvol, and after remaining a 
day or two at the City Hotel proceeded on Thursday up the river towards bis. 
destination. We believe the appointment of Sir Francis was rather sudden ; at all 
events we are of opinion that his arrival was not expected so soon at Toronto. Sir 
Francis, fortunately, is not accompanied by his lady or any females of his family, 
who would have found the journey most fatiguing at this season of the year. 
This circumstance will, probably, by the kindness of Sir Francis enable Lady 
Colborne to remain undisturbed in her present home during the inclemency of 





his passports and quitted France. The Duke de Broglie forwarded then a 
despatch to M. Pageot, the Chargé d’ Affaires of France at Washington, officially 
announcing to him that the 25,000,000 franes had been voted by the Chambers, 
| and that they were at the disposal of the President, provided the American 


Government consented to take some steps to satisfy the offended dignity of 
| France. It is important to remark that in this despatch the Duke de Broglie | 


| had the precaution never to a!lude to the message of the President, and that 
| he contented himself with simply giving the American Government an op- 
portunity of explaining the language which had offended the French Chambers. 
This despatch, as I have already said, was addressed directly to M. Pageot, 
who received orders to go in person to Mr. Forsyth, to read itto him, and to 
offerto leave a copy with him. It will, Iam sure, be admitted that nothing 
could have been conducted with more precaution not to wound the amour 
| propre of the American Government. Mr. Forsyth simply declared that be 
had no explanations to give. In this state things remained until about three 
weeks ago, when Mr. Barton presented himself one morning to the Duke de 
Broglie’s, and informed him that he had received orders from his Government 
| to claim the 25,000,000 francs voted by the Chambers. The Duke de Broglie, 
| in reply, informed him that the amount was all ready, and should be made over 
to him, if he came to give the explanations mentioned in the despatch commu- 
nicated to Mr. Forsyth by M. Pageot. 

Mr. Barton declared that he had no explanations to give, and that his only 
mission was to demand the payment of the American indemnity. The Duke de 
Broglie replied, that he referred to the terms of his despatch. Mr. Barton then 
demanded his passports. This interview was very short, cold on both sides, but 


remarkably courteous. You may rely on this as a faithful exposition of the 
facts as they occurred. 


—p— 





It was not until 12 o'clock that the flames were entirely subdued. Every gen- | 
tleman in the neighbourhood was present, and his lordship’s numerous tenantry | 
also rendered all the assistance in their power. A deep feeling of sorrow and | 
gloom now pervades all ranks, who unite in deploring this awfully sudden termi- 
nation to the long protracted life of one who for so many years had on all occa- 
sions proved a friend, to whom the poorest might appeal in their distress with the 
certainty of meeting net only prompt relief, but with the kindest sympathy. 

We have already stated that much of the valuable furniture and many 
pictures were removed to different places in the neighbourhood. Among the 
latter, at the Salisbury Arms at Hatfield, was a noble picture of Queen Elizabeth, 


TEXIAN ARMY TRIUMPHANT! 

By Col. McComb, who arrived in New Orleans on the 28th ult, from Texas, 

the Bulletin learns, that an express six hours later from San Antonio gives the 

news of the Texian army having succeeded in taking the town, had driven the 

enemy across the river with great loss, and among the killed was Gen. Cos, and 

that not a Mexican armed soldier now remains in Texas. He also brings accounts 
of men coming in from all parts of the U. States 

The Bulletin remarks, that not a Mexican armed soldier, it is said, now remains 

in Texas. It is probable that most of those who have visited Texas to embark 

in a common cause with her against her enemies, wil] become settlers on her soil, 





taken from the life by Zucchero. It is considered, as a portrait, extremely 
worth notice, not only because it is the handsomest known to exist of her, but | 
also as it points out her turn to allegury and odd devices. Pennant, in his | 
description of Hatfield-house, gives this account of it :— Her gown is close- | 
bodied ; on her head is a coronet and thick egret, and a vast distended gauze 
veil; her face is young ; her hair is yellow, falling in long tresses ; on her neck | 
pearl necklace; on her arms bracelets. The lining of her rube is worked | 
with eyes and ears, and on her sleeve a serpent is embroidered with pearls and | 
tubies, holding a great ruby in its mouth; in one hand is a rainbow with the | 
flattering motto, * Non sine sole Iris.’” 
, he marchioness, at the time of her death, is supposed to have had with her 
all her diamonds, which are said to be of immense value, and amongst them an 

*ttraordinary pearl necklace, given by Edward III. to the celebrated Countess 
Cane This necklace was presented to the family of Cecil by King 

harles If. 


- the valuable antiquities preserved is Queen Anne’s cradle, made of 





' 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the ship Victoria, Captain Merrill, we have London news to December 18, 
ind Liverpool to the 19th, both inclusive. 
The complexion of the French question is favoursble to a pacific adjust- 
ment. The public were waiting with much anxiety for the President’s Message 
the of Louis Philippe at the opening of the Chambers, which was to 
ein ks ace on the 12th of January. We subjoin a number of extracts which 
ms ae with interest, particularly those from the London Morning Chroni- 
oa e is generally understood as expressing the views of the British Govern- 
Ge » and those from the Moniteur, which is the official organ of the French 
erninent. 
RB rcg ny Dec. 8 —We have received the Moniteur of Sunday. It con- 
m4 e following paragraph in answer to some assertions in the Carlist papers. | 
aaa ray that the communication made by order of the French Govern- 
oa he me of the U. States had for its ohject to obtain the insertion of such 
: ch phrases in the next President's Message. The French government | 
= : = thao make known Officially the existence and tenor of the | 
. une 17th, 1835, as well as the duties imposed on it by this law, and 
© Pature of the explanations they had a right to expect. 
oa It is false that the communication made by order of the Government re- 
mye Without ananswer. This was verbal, as had been the communication. 
f the same kind were those which took place at Paris between the Minis- 








| success. 


and identify themselves with her future destinies. ‘This great addition to her 
own population, can but place her now in that situation, for which all her energies 
have been exerted, to wit, in the establishment of the Constitution of 1825, and 
thereby the security of her just and inalienable rights. 

Her success will stimulate all throughout the Mexican domains, who are 
imbued with a proper knowledge of human rights, to bring back the Constitution 
of 1824, and give a death blow to the despotic system into which the crafty 
Santa Anna, aided by the priesthood, is endeavouring to enslave them. 

A new era is opening to this extensive country, and under the principles of a 
free system of government, her resources will be developed, and thereby her march 
to greatness and prosperity fully secured. 

A. Houston, Esq., Quarter Master General of the Texian Army, (not Gen. S. 
Houston) had recently arrived in New Orleans. 


Exchange at New York on London,60 days, 9 a 94 per cent. prem, 








PER ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1835. 





By the United States, South America, and Victoria, we have London papers 
tothe 18th olt. They are filled with speculations on the dispute between 
France and the United States. We have made a few extraets, although we ad- 
mit they do not throw much additional light on the question. The Morning 
Chronicle, it will be seen, expresses a wish for the preservation of peace, and 
confirms the statement that England bas offered her good offices to bring about an 
accommodation. We are exceedingly glad to see this, for it does much honour 
to the King’s Ministers, who have offered his Majesty's mediation. Although 
declined for the present, we hope the offer will be renewed and crowned with 


It is not in our power to offer any decided opinion on a subject so complex. 
The special communication which it is supposed the President has already 
made to Congress, will give us new light and show us how we are travelling. 
In the meantime, the Message of December is on its way to France, and we 
shall speedily know how far it has succeeded in appeasing the excited feelings 
of the Chambers. If it be true, that the offending matter in the Message of 
1834, was that part of it which impugned the good faith of Louis Philippe, in 
not convening the Chambers at the time promised, it remains to be seen if the 








the winter. A fit of haste and energy seems to have seized my lord Glenelg in 
| this appointment, which doubtless astonished the people at the Colonial Office. 
| Huw luvg the paroxysm will last, we prevend not to say, Dut we regret that its 
| safety valve did not open in another direction than Upper Canada—at all events 
during the winter. 

| Sir Francis Head is a clever, active, and sensible man, and will doubtless apply 
| himself with zeal to acquire a knowlefige of the country he has come to govern. 
| He is known to the literary world as the author ef two highly interesting books, 
| viz. A Journey across the Pampas which was republished in New York, and the 
| Bubbles of Brunnen, which we believe the Harpers have now in press. Sir 
| Francis was formerly a Captain in the Engineers. 





We have given the particulars of the late calamity at Hatfield House, the seat 
| of the Marquess of Salisbury, near London. ‘The awful and untimely death of 
| the Dowager Marchioness has plunged the family into the deepest distress. As 

the whole wing of the castle in which the Dowager resided was consumed, and 

little of the valuables or farniture saved, it is believed that all the unfortunate 
| lady’s jewels were consumed at the conflagration. Rumour also says, that among 

these jewels was the identical pearl necklace given to her ancestor, the cele- 
, brated Countess of Salisbury, by Edward the Third, founder of the Order of the 
Garter. The origin of this Order, it is well known, arose from the circumstance 
of the Countess dropping her garter while dancing, which the King picked up. 
and concealed. Edward was undoubtedly enamoured of this celebrated lady, 
but the best historians do not sanction the opinion that any sentiment existed 
beyond that of admiration; in fact, his exclamation to bis courtiers—* Honit 
| soit qui mal y pense””—who smiled when the King picked up the garter, was 
a proper rebuke for their levity. The institution of the noble Order immediate- 
ly afterwards was an emphatic refutation of their surmises. 





The intelligence from Texas is most favourable to the people of that country. 
It willbe seen by the extracts, that St. Antonio de Bexar has at length been taken, 
Gen. Cos killed, and his army dispersed. ‘Texas is now entirely free from Mexi- 
can troops. We understand that emigration to that country, particularly by 
way of the Red River, is rapidly increasing, and lands rising in value almost. 
daily. The recent events will doubtless give a stili greater impulse to the set- 
tlement of the country, and Texas property of all kinds must advance. 

The bill to authorise the Corporation of this city to raise Six Millions of Dol- 
lars on Loan, passed the House of Assembly on Tuesday by a unanimous vote. 
The bill to provide fur the more convenient adjustment of the affairs of the un- 
fortunate Insurance Companies in this city, was, the same day, ordered to a third 
reading. 

Accident to the November packet.—His Majesty's packet Star, from Falmouth 
to Halifax, with the November mails was dismasted in a gale on her passage, 
and her commander. Lt. Binney, and eleven men washed overboard and drown- 
ed. The packet, in her then disabled state, being unable longer to encounter the 
rigors of the northern latitudes, bore away for Antigua. ‘These facts are derived 
from the acting commander of the Star, who has communicated them to Mr. 
Manners, his Majesty’s Consul at Boston. We are not aware by what convey- 
ance the letter reached Mr. Manners, but probably by a vessel which spoke the 
Star at sea in her disabled state. 








We have finished Capt. Maryatt’s story of the Three Cutters. Its humour 
and incident will much amuse our readers. ‘The whole contents of the Annuak 
have just been published by the Harpers. 

The exhibition of Mr. Thom’s Statues, in Barelay st. will close next week. 


Alnwick Castle, and other Poems. New York.—Dearborn: 1836.—The 
poems contained in this volume may rather be termed “ selections” from the 
writings of one of the most esteemed poets of this country, than the entire 
works ; as there are wanting two or three which, although connected with local 
circumstances, were highly popular at the time they were given to the public. 
But the name of Mr. Halleck is sure te give forth dulcet strains, whether they 
be snatches of melody, or a more continuous flood. To descant upon the excel- 
lencies which are already so widely acknowledged, would be a needless task, 
and therefore we confine ourselves to the expression of admiration concerning 
the manner in which this edition has been got up. Nothing from a New York 
press has ever equalled it, whether we view the quality of the paper, the beauty 
of the typography, the spacious margins, (delightful to every real reader,) or the + 
tasteful style of putting together. It will form an elegant book in the drawing- 





room, and is peculiarly appropriate at this season for presentation. 
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THE THREE CUTTERS. 
[Coucluded from the fourth page.) 
«: First fried in vinegar ; then boiled in batter, and served up with the almonds 
sei ” 

- _—, 1” Mrs. Lascelles repeated the injunction to the frightened stew- 
ard; and then returned aft, and re-entered into a conversation with Pickersgill, | 
in which, for the first time, Corbett now joined. Corbett had sense enough to 
feel, that the less he came forward until his superior had established himself in 
the good graces of the ladies, the more favourable would be the result. 

In the meantime Cecitia had gone down to her aunt, who still continued to 
wail and lament. The young lady tried all she could to console her, and to 
persuade her that, if they were civil and obedient, they had nothing to fear. 

« Civil and obedient, indeed!” cried Miss Ossulton, “to a fellow whois a 
smuggler and a pirate. I, the sisterof Lord B. Never! The presumption of 
the wretch!” , 

“That is all very well, aunt; but, recollect, we must submit to circumstances. 
These men insist upon our dining with them ; and we must go, or we shall have 
no dinner.” , 

“TJ sit down with a pifate! Never! I'll have no dinner—I'll starve—I'll 
die!” 

“But, my dear aunt, it’s the only chance we have of obtaining our release ; 
and, if you do not do it, Mrs. Lascelles will think that you wish to remain with 
them.” 

“Mrs. Lascelles judges of other people by herself.” j 

“The captain is certainly a very well-behaved, handsome man. He looks like 
a nobleman in disguise. What an odd thing it would be, aunt, if this should be 
all a hoax?” 

«A hoax, child?’ replied Miss Ossulton, sitting up on the sofa. 

Cecilia found that she had hit the right mail, as the saying is ; and she brought 
forward so many arguments to prove that she thought it was a hoax to frighten 
them, and that the gentleman above wasa man of consequence, that her aunt 
began to listen to reason, and at last consented to join the dinner party. Mrs. 
Lascelles now caine down below; and, when dinner was announced, they re- 
paired to the large cabin, where they found Pickersgill and Corbett waiting for 
them. 

Miss Ossulton did not venture to look up until she heard Pickersgill say to 
Mrs. Lascelles, ‘* Perhaps, madam, you will do me the favour to introduce me 
to that lady, whom I have not had the honour of seeing before !”’ 

“ Certainly, my lord,” replied Mrs. Lascelles; ‘* Miss Ossulton, the aunt of 
this young lady.” 

Mrs. Lascelles purposely did nut introduce his lordship in return, that she 
might mistify the old spinster. 

“T feel highly honoured in finding myself in the company of Miss Ossulton,” 
said Pickersgill. ‘‘ Ladies, we wait but for you to sit down. Ossulton, take 
the head of the table and serve the soup.” 

Mise Ossulton was astonished; she looked at the smugglers, and perceived 
two well-dressed gentlemanly men, one of whom was apparently a lord, and the 
other having the same family name. 

‘Tt must be all a hoax,” thought she; and she very quietly took to her soup. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly; Pickorsgill was agreeable, Corbett 
funny, and Miss Ossulton so far recovered herself as to drink wine with his 
lordship, and to ask Corbett what branch of the family he belonged to. 

“T presume it’s the Irish branch,” said Mrs. Lascelles, prompting him. 

«Exactly, madam,” replied Corbett. 

«« Have you ever been to Torquay, ladies!” inquired Pickersgill. 

«No, my lord,” answered Mrs. Lascelles. 

“‘ We shall anchor there in the course of an hour, and probably remain there 
till to-morrow. Steward, bring coffee. Tell the cook these cutlets were re- 
markably well dressed.” 

The ladies retired to the cabin. Miss Ossulton was now convinced that it 
was alla hoax; but, said she, ‘I shall tell Lord B. my opinion of their practical 
jokes when he returns. What is his lordship’s name who is on board !” 

“He won’t tell us,” replied Mrs. Lascelles ; ** but I think I know; it is Lord 
Blarney.” 

“Lord Blaney you mean, I presume,” said Miss Ossulton; ‘‘ however, the 
thing is carried too far. Cecilia, we will go on shore at Torquay, and wait till 
the yacht returns with Lord B. I don’t like these jokes: they may do very | 
well for widows, and people of no rank.” 

Now Mrs. Lascelles was sorry to find Miss Ossulton so much at her ease. 
She owed her no little spite, and wished for revenge. Ladies will go very far to 
obtain this. How far Mrs. Lascelles wonld have gone, I will not pretend to 
say ; but this is certain, that the last innuendo of Mrs. Ossulton very much add- 
ed to her determnination. She took her bonnet and went on deck, and at once told 
Pickersgill that he could not please her or Cecilia more than by frightening Miss 
Ossulton, who, under the idea that it was alla hoax, had quite recovered her 
spirits ; talked of her pride and ill-nature, and wished her to receive a useful lesson. 
Thus, to follow up her revenge, did Mrs. Lascelles commit herself so far, as to 
be confidential with the smuggler in return. 

“Mrs Lascelles, I shall be able to obey you, and at the same time, to combine 





Cc Alvion. 


shown into the room, Corbett, who was already on shore, asked for Lord B., and 
joined them, ‘he ladies retired to another apartment, divested themselves of 
their contraband goods, and, after calling for some sandwiches and wine, Pickers- 
gill waited an hour, and then returned on board. Mrs. Lascelles was triumphant ; 
and she rewarded her new ally, the smuggler, with one of her sweetest smiles. 
Commuzaity of interest will sometimes make strange friendships. 
CONCLUSION. ; : 

We must now return to the other parties who have assisted in the acts of this 
little drama. Lord B., after paddling and paddling, the men relieving each other 
in order to make head against the wind, which was off shore, arrived about mid- 
night at a small town in West Bay, from whence he took a chaise on to Ports- 
mouth, taking it for granted his yacht would arrive as soon, if not before him- 
self, little imagining that it was in possession of the smugglers. There he 
remained three or four days, when, becoming impatient, he applied to one of 
his friends who had a yacht at Cowes, and sailed with him to look after his 
own. 

We left the Happy-go-lucky chased by the revenue-cutter. At first the smug- 
gler had the advantage before the wind; but by degrees, the wind went round 
with the sun, and brought the revenue-cutter to leeward; it was then a chase 
on a wind, and the revenue-cutter came fast up with her. 

Morrison, perceiving that he had nv chance of escape, let run the ankers of 
brandy, that he might not be condemned ; but still he was in an awk ward situa- 
tion, as he had more men on board than allowed by act of Parliament. He there- 
fore stood on, netwithstanding the shot of the cutter went over and over him, 
hoping that a fog or night might enable him to escape ; but he had no such good 
fortune.—one of the shot carried away the head of his mast, and the Happy-go- 
lucky’s luck was all over. He was boarded and taken possession of; he as- 
serted that the extra men were only passengers ; but, in the first place, they 
were dressed in seamen’s clothes; and, in the second, as soon as the boat was 
aboard of her, Appleboy, had gone down to his gin-toddy, and was not to be 
disturbed. ‘The gentlemen smugglers therefore passed an uncomfortable night; 
and the cutter going to Portland by daylight before Appleboy was out of bed, 
they were taken on shure to the magistrate. Hautaine explained the whole af- 
fair, and they were immediately released and treated with respect; but they 
were not permitted to depart until they were bound over to appear against the 
smugglers, and prove the brandy having been on board. They then set off for 
Portsmouth in the seamen’s clothes, having had quite enough of yachting for 
that season, Mr. Ossulton declarding that he only wanted to get his luggage, and 
then he would take care how he put himself again in the way of the shot of a 
revenue-cruiser, or of sleeping a night on her decks. : 

In the meantime, Morrison and his men were locked up in the jail, the old 
man, as the key was turned on him, exclaiming, as he raised his foot in vexation, 
* That cursed bive pigeon ! ” 

We will now return to the yacht. 

About an hour after Pickersgill had come on board, Corbett had made all his 
arrangements and followed him. It was not advisable to remain at Torquay any 
longer, through fear of discovery ; he therefore weighed the anchor before din- 
ner, and made sail. 

‘* What do you intend to do now, my lord?” said Mrs. Lascelles. 

“‘T intend to run down to Cowes, anchor the yacht in the night, and an hour 
before daylight have you in my boat with all my men. I will take care that you 
are in perfect safety, depend upon it, evenif [run a risk. I should, indeed, be 
miserable, if, through my wild freaks, any accident should happen to Mrs. Las- 
celles or Miss Ossulton.” 

‘“«T am very anxious about my father,” observed Cecilia. ‘“I trust that you 
will keep your promise.” 

“ T always have hitherto, Miss Ossulton; have I not!” 

‘Ours is but a short and strange acquaintance.” 

“T grant it; but it will serve for you to talk about Jong after. I shall disap- 
pear as suddenly as I have come—you will neither of you, in all probability, ever 
see me again.” 

The dinner was announced, and they sat down to table as before ; but the el- 
derly spinster refused to make her appearance; and Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia, 
who thought she had been frightened ehough, did not attempt to force her. 
Pickersgill immediately yielded to these remonstrances, and, from that time, she 
remained undisturbed in the ladies’ cabin, meditating over the indignity of hav- 
ing sat down to table, having drunk wine, and been obliged to walk on shore, 
taking the arm of a smuggler, and appear in such a humiliating position. 

The wind was light, and they made but little progress, and were not abreast 
of Portland till the second day, when another yacht appeared in sight, and the 
two vessels slowly neared, until in the afternoon they were within four miles of 
each other. It then fell adead calm—signals were thrown out by the other 
yacht, but could not be distinguished, and, for the last time, they sat down to din- 
ner. Three days’ companionship on board of a vessel, cooped up together, and 
having no one else to converse with, will produce intimacy ; and Pickersgill was 
a young man of so much originality and information, that he was listened to 
with pleasure. He never attempted to advance beyond the line of strict deco- 
rum and politeness ; and his companion was equally unpresuming. Situated as 
they were, and feeling what must have been the case had they fallen into other 








business with pleasure.” 

After a short conversation, the yacht dropped her anchor at Torquay. It was 
then about two hours before sunset. As soon as the sails were furled, one or 
two gentlemen, who resided there, came on board to pay their respects to Lord | 
B. ; and as Pickersgill had found out from Cecilia that her father was acquainted 
with no one there, he received them in person ; asked them in the cabin ; called 
for wine : and desired them to send their boat away, as his own was going on | 
shore. ‘The smugglers took great care that steward, cook, and lady’s inaid 
should have no communication with the guests : one of them, by Corbett’s direc- | 

| 
| 





tion, being a sentinel over each individual. ‘The gentlemen remained about an 
hour on board, during which Corbett and the smugglers had filled the portman- 
teaus found in the cabin with the lace, and they were putin the boat. Corbett then | 
landed the gentlemen in the same boat, and went up to the hotei, the smugglers | 
following him with the portmanteaus, without any suspicion or interruption. As | 
soon as he was there, he ordered horses, and set off for the town close by, where 
he had correspondents ; and thus the major part of the cargo was secured. Cor- | 


bett then returned in the night bringing with him people to receive the goods : | . 


and the smugglers landed the silks, teas,&cc. with the same good fortune. Every | 
thing was out of the yacht except a portion of the lace, which the portman- 


teaus would not hold. Pickersgill might easily have sent this on shore : but, to | 
please Mrs. Lascelles, he arranged otherwise. 

The next morning, an hour after breakfast was finished, Mrs Lascelles entered 
the cabin, pretending to be in the greatest consternation, and fell on the sofa, as 
if she were going to faint. 

‘* Good heavens! what is the matter?’ exclaimed Cecilia, who knew very 
well what was coming. 

“Oh, the wretch' he has made such proposals.” 

* Proposals! what proposals? what! Lord Blaney?’ cried Miss Ossulton. 

“Oh, he's no lord; he’s a villain and a smuggler: and he insists that we shall | 
both fill our pockets full of lace, and go on shore with him.” 

‘*Mercy on me! then it is no hoax after all; and I’ve been sitting down to | 
dinner with a smuggler! ” 


| 
| 


hands, both Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles felt some degree of gratitude towards 
him; and, although anxious to be relieved from so strange a position, they had 
gradually acquired a perfect confidence in him, and this had produced a degree 
of familiarity on their parts, although never ventured upon by the smuggler. As 
Corbett was at the table, one of the men came down and made a sign. Corbett 
shortly after quitted the table and went on deck. ‘I wish, my lord, you would 
come up a moment, and see if you can make this flag out,” said Corbett, giving 
a significant nod to Pickersgill. ** Excuse me, ladies, one moment,” said Pickers- 
gill, who went on deck. 

‘It is the boat of the yaeht coming on board,” said Corbett ; “and Lord B. is 
in the stern-sheets, with the gentleman who was with him.” 

‘**And how many men in the boat!—let me see—only four. Well, let his 
lordship and his friend come : when they are on the deck, have the men ready 
in case of accident; but if you can manage to tell the boat’s crew that they are 
to go on board again, and get rid of them that way, somnuch the better. Arrange 
this with Adams, and then come down again—his lordship must see us all at din- 
Mer. 

Pickersgill then descended, and Corbett had hardly time to give his directions 
and to resume his seat, before his lordship and Mr. Stewart pulled up alongside 
and jumped on deck. There was no one to receive them but the seamen, and 
those whom they did notknow. ‘They looked around in amazement ; at last his 
lordship said to Adams, who stood forward, 

** What wen are you 1” 

** Belong to the yacht, ye’r honour.” 

Lord B. heard laughing in the cabin : he would not wait to interrogate the men ; 
he walked aft, followed by Mr. Stewart, looked down the skylight, and perceived 
his daughter and Mrs. Lascelles with, as he supposed, Hautaine and Ossulton. 

Pickersgill had heard the boat rab the side, and the sound of the feet on deck, 
and he talked the more loudly, that the ladies might be caught by Lord B. as 
they were. He heard their feet at the skylight, and knew that they could hear 


| what passed ; and at that moment he proposed to the ladies that, as this was 
| their last meeting at table, they should all take a glass of champaign to drink to 


: _— “their happy meeting with Lord B.” This wasa toast which thay \- 
* Sitting down, madam !—if it were to be no more than that—but we are to | PPy . ' oe nett 


take his arm up to the hotel. Oh, dear! Cecilia, I am ordered on deck, pray 
come with me.” 


Miss Ossulton rolled on the sofa, and rang for Phoebe: she was in a state of 
great alarm. 

A knock at the door 

«Come in,” said Miss Ossulten, thinking it was Phabe; when Pickersgill 
made his appearance. 

‘** What do you want, sir? go out, sir! go out directly, or I'll scream.” 

“Tt is no use screaming, madam; recollect that all on board are at my ser- 


vice. You will oblige me by listening to me, Miss Ossulton. I am, as you | 


know, a smuggler, and I must send this lace on shere. Yu will oblige me by 
putting it into your pockets, er about your person, and prepare to go on shore 
with me. As soonas we arrive at the hotel, you will deliver it to me, and I 
then shall reconduct you on board of the yacht. You are not the first lady who 
has gone on shore with contraband articles about her person.” 

**Me, sir, go on shore in that way? No, sir, never! what will the world 
say’ the Hon. Miss Ossulton walking with a smuggler! No, sir, never!” 

“Yes, madam, walking arm-and-arm with a smuggler: I shall have you on 
ene arm, and Mrs. Lascelles on the other; and I would advise you to take it 
very quietly, for, in the first place, it will be you whos nuggle, as the goods will 
be found on your person, for, at the least appearance of insubordination, we run 
and inform against you; and, further, your niece will remain on board as a 
hostage for your good behaviour, and if you have any regard for her liberty, you 
will consent immediately.” 

Pickersgill left the cabin, and shortly afterward Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles en- 
tered, apparently much distressed. They had been informed of all, and Mrs. 


Lascelles declared that, for her part, sooner than leave her poor Cecilia to the | 
merey of such people, she had made up her mind to submit to the smuggler’s | 


femands. Cecilia also begged s0 earnestly, that Miss Ossulton. who had no idea 
that it was a trick, with much sobbing and blubbering, consented. 


When all‘was ready, Cecilia left the cabin; Pickers rill came down, handed 
up the two ladies, who had not exchanged a word with each other during Ceci- 
lia’s absence; the boat was ready alongside, they went in. and pulled on shore. 
Every thing succeeded to the smnuggler's satisfaction. Miss Ossulton, frightened 

tof her wits, took his arm; and, with Mrs. Lascelles on the other, they went 
up to the hotel, followed by four of his boat's crew. As soon as they were 


fuse. Maddox poured out the wine, and they were all bowing to each other, 
| when his lordship, who came down the ladder walked into the cabin, followed 

by Mr. Stewart. 
| Cecilia perceived her father, the champaign-glass dropped from her hand—she 
| flew into his arms, and Lurst into tears 

‘** Who would not be a father, Mrs. Lascelles 1” said Pickersgill, quietly seat- 

ing himself, after having first risen to receive Lord B. 
| _ ‘* And pray, whom may I have the honour of finding established here!’ said 
| Lord B. in an angry tone, speaking over his daughter's head who stil] lay in his 
arms. “ By Heavens, yes !—Stewart, it is the smuggling captain dressed out.” 
| ‘Even so, my lord,” replied Pickersgill ; * You abandoned your yacht to cap- 
| ture me : you left these ladies in a vessel crippled for want of men 


| : they might 
have been lost. 


I have returned good for evil by coming on board with my own 
people, and taking charge of them. This night I expected to have anchored your 
vessel in Cowes, and have left them in safety.” . 
By the——,” cried Stewart. ‘ 
“Stop, sir, if you please!”’ cried Pickersgill ; 
| ready attacked one who never offended. Oblige me by refraining from intem- 
| perate language: for I tell you I will not put up with it. Recollect, sir, that I 
have refrained from that, and also from taking advantage of you when you were 
|inmy power. Recollect, sir. also, that the yacht is still in possession of the 
smugglers, and that you are in no condition to insult with impunity. My lord, 
| allow me to observe, that we men are too hot of temperament to argue, or listen 
coolly. With your permission, your friend, and iny friend, and I, will repair on 
| deck, leaving you to hear from your daughter and that lady all that has passed 


After that, my lord, I shall be most happy to hear anything which your lordship 
may please to say.” 


**Upon my word— 


” 


commenced Mr. Stewart. 
“Mr. Stewart,” interrupted Cecilia Ossulton, “I request your silence : nay 
more, if ever we are again to sail in the same vessel together, I insist upon it 
“ Your lordship will oblige me by enforcing Miss Ossulton’s request,” said 
| Mrs. Lascelles. : 
| Mr. Stewart was dumbfounded, no wonder, to find the ladies siding with the 
smugaier. 
| ‘IT am obliged to you. ladies, for your interference,” said Pickersgill ; for, al- 
though I have the means of enforcing conditions, { should be sorry to avail my- 
nell of them. I wait for his lordship’s reply.” b 


‘recollect you have once al- | 






January 16, 


Lord B. was very much surprised. He wished for an explanation ; 
with hauteur. Everybody appeared to be in a false seuttion ; even te Eeered 
soinéhow or another, had bowed to a smuggler. t 

Pickersgill and Stewart went on deck, welking up and down, 
other without speaking, but reminding you of two dogs who both are anxious t 
fight, but have been restrained by the voice of their masters. Corbett followed, 
and talked in a low tone to Pickersgill ; Stewart went over to leeward to see if 
the boat was still alongside, but it had !ong before returned to the yacht. Miss 
| Ossulton had heard her brother's voice, but did not come out of the after-cabin - 
| she wished to be magnificent ; and, at the same time, she was not sure whether 
| all was right, Phoebe having informed her that there was nobody with her bro 

ther and Mr. Stewart, and that the smugglers still had the command of the ves: 
sel. After a while, Pickersgill and Corbett went down forward, and returned 
dressed in the smugglers’ clothes, when they resumed their walk on the deck 

In the meantime, it was dark; the cutter flew along the coast; and the 
Needles’ lights were on the larboard bow. The conversation between Cecilia 
Mrs. Lascelles and her father, was long. When all had been detailed, and the 
conduct of Pickersgill duly represented, Lord B. acknowledged that, by attack- 
ing the smuggler, he had laid himself open to retaliation; that Pickersgill had 
shown a great deal of forbearance in every instance; and, after all, had he not 
gene on board the yacht, she might have been lost, with only three seamen on 
board. He was amused with the smuggling and the fright of his sister ; stil] 
more, with the gentlemen being sent to Cherbourg ; and much consoled that he 
was not the only one to be laughed at. He was also much pleased with Pick- 
ersgill’s intention of leaving the yacht safe in Cowes harbour, his respect to the 
property on board, and his conduct to the ladies. On the whole, he felt grate- 
ful to Pickersgill; and, where there is gratitude, there is always good-will. 

**But who can he be?” said Mrs. Lascelles; “his name he acknowledges 
not be Pickersgill ; and he told me confidentially that he was of good family.” 

** Confidentially, my dear Mrs. Lascelies,”’ said Lord B. 

“Oh, yes! we are both his confidants. Are we not Cecilia?” 

‘Upon my honour, Mrs. Lascelles, this smuggler appears to have made an 
impression that many have attempted in vain.” 

Mrs. Lascelles did not reply to this remark, but said, “‘ Now, my lord, you 
must decide ; and I trust you will, to oblige us—treat him as he has treated us 
with the greatest respect and kindness.” 

hy Why should you suppose otherwise?” replied Lord B.; “it is not only my 
wish, but my interest so to do. He may take us over to France te-night, or any- 
where else. Has he not possession of the vessel 2’ 

“ Yes,” replied Cecilia ; “ but we flatter ourselves that we have the command, 
Shall we call him down, papa?” 

“Ring for Maddox. Maddox, tell Mr. Pickersgill, who is on deck, that I 


= to speak with him, and shall be obliged by his stepping down into the 
cabin.” 


‘Who, my lord? What! Him?” 

“ Yes, him,” replied Cecilia, laughing. 

“ Must I call him my lord now, miss?” 

“You may do as you please, Maddox; but recollect he is still in possession 
of the vessel,” replied Cecilia. 

‘Then with your lordship’s permission, I will; it’s the safest way.” 

The smuggler entered the cabin ; the ladies started as he appeared in his rough 
costume, with his throat open, and his loose black handkerchief. He was the 
oeau-ideal of a handsome sailor. 

* Your lordship wishes to communicate with me?” 

“Mr. Pickersgill, I feel that you have had some cause of enmity against me, 
and that you have behaved with forbearance. I thank you for your considerate 
treatment of the ladies; aud I assure you I feel no resentment for what has 
passed.” 

“My lord, I am quite satisfied with what you have said ; and I only hope that, 
in future, you will not interfere with a poor smuggler, who may be striving, by a 
life of danger and privation, to procure subsistence for himself, and, perhaps, his 
family. [stated to these ladies my intention of anchoring the yacht this night 
at Cowes, and leaving her as soon as she was in safety. Your unexpected pre- 
sence will only make this difference, which is, that I must previously obtain your 
lordship’s assurance that those with you will allow me and my men to quit her 
without molestation, after we have performed this service.” 

“*T pledge you my word, Mr. Pickersgi!l, and I thank you into the bargain.— 
I trust you will allow me to offer some remuneration.” 

** Most certainly not, my lord.” 

“At all events, Mr. Pickersgill, if, at any other time, I can be of service, 
you may command me.” 

Pickersgill made no reply 

* Surely Mr. Pickersgill—”’ 

* Pickersgill ! how I hate that name!” said the smuggler musing. “I beg 
your lordship’s pardon—if I may require your assistance for any of my un- 
fortunate companions—”’ 

‘* Not for yourself, Mr. Pickersgill?”* said Mrs. Lascelles. 

** Madam, I smuggle no more.” 

‘For the pleasure I feel in hearing that resolution, Mr. Pickersgill,” said 
Cecilia, ‘‘ take my hand, and thanks.” 

*“ And mine,” said Mrs. Lascelles, half crying. 

‘‘And mine, too,” said Lord B., rising up. 

Pickersgill passed the back of his hand across his eyes, turned round, and 
left the cabin. 

“I'm so happy !”’ said Mrs. Lascelles, bursting into tears. 

“He's a magnificent fellow,” observed Lord B. ** Come, let us all go on 
deck ” 

‘** You have not scen my aunt, papa.” 

“True ; I'll go in to her, and then follow you.” 

The ladies went upon deck. Cecilia entered into cenversation with Mr. 
Stewart, giving him a narrative of what had happened. Mrs. Lascelles sat 
abaft at the tafferel, with her pretty hand supporting her cheek, looking very 
much 4 /a Juliette. 

**Mrs. Lascelles,” said Pickersgill, ‘‘ before we part, allow me to observe, that 
it is you who have induced me to give up my profession—” 

** Why me, Mr. Pickersgill? ’’ 

*“ You said you did not like it.” 

Mrs. Lascelles felt the force of the compliment. ‘ You said, just now, that 
you hated the name of Pickersgill: why do you call yourself so?”’ 

“Tt was my smuggling name, Mrs. Lascelles.” 

** And, now that you have left off sinuggling, pray what may be the name we 
are tocall you by?” 

“‘T cannot resume it till I have not only left this vessel, but shaken hands with, 
and bid farewell to, my companions ; and by that time, Mrs. Lascelles, I shall be 
away from you.” 

** But I’ve a great curiosity to know it, anda lady's curiosity must be gratified. 
You tnust call upon me some day and tell it me. Here is my address.” 

Pickersgill received the card with alow bow; and Lord B. coming on deck, 
Mrs. Lascelles hastened to meet him. 

The vessel was now passing the Bridge at the Needles, and the smuggler 
piloted heron. As soon as they were clear and well inside, the whole party 
went down inthe cabin, Lord B. requesting Pickersgill and Corbett to join him 
ina parting glass. Mr. Stewart, who had received the account of what had 
passed from Cecilia, was very attentive to Pickersgill, and took an opportunity 
of saying that he was sorry that he had said or done any thing to annoy him. 
Every one recovered his spirits; and all was good-humour and mirth, because 
| Miss Ossulion adhered to herresolution of not quiting the cabin till she could 
quit the yacht. Atten o'clock the yacht was anchored. Pickersgill took his 
| leave of the honourable company, and went in his boat with his men; and Lord 

B. was again in possession of his vessel, although he had not a ship’s company. 

Maddox recovered his usual tone; and the cvok flourished his knife, swear- 
| ing that he should like to see the smuggler wiio would again order him to dress 
| cutlets d l’ombre Chinoise 

The yacht had remained three days at Cowes, when Lord B. received a let- 
ter from Pickersgill, stating that the men of his vessel had been captured, and 
would be condemned, in consequence of their having the gentlemen on board, 
who were bound to appear against them, to prove that they had sunk the brandy 
Lord B. paid all the recognisances, and the men were liberated for want of evi- 
dence. 
| It was about two years after this that Cecilia Ossulton, who was sitting at her 
work-table in deep mourning for her aunt, was presented with a letter by the 
butler. It was from her friend Mrs. Lascelles, informing her that she was mar- 
ried again toa Mr. Davenant, and intended to pay her a short visit on her way 
to the Continent. Mr. and Mrs. Davenant arrived the next day; and when the 
latter introduced her husband, she said to Miss Ossulton, ** Look, Cecilia dear, 
and tell me if you have ever seen Davenant before.” 

Cecilia looked earnestly. “I have, indeed,” cried she at last, extending her 
hand with warmth; ‘‘and happy am I[ to meet with him again.” 

For in Mr. Davenant she recognized her old acquaintance, the captain of the 
Happy-go-lucky, Jack Pickersgill, the smuggler. 
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